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fox Christmas Editorial 
aad, | UNNING through some ancient volumes 
RK of Harper’s Weekly, we came upon this 
lovely old wood-cut by Granville Perkins 
in the Christmas number of 1875. “This,” we 
exclaimed, “is our Christmas editorial.” Does 
net the quaint picture of “An Eager Hand on 
the Cottage Gate” speak to us with an eloquence 
surpassing any words which we could write about 
this joyous season? All we can add is a message 
of hearty Christmas greetings from the editors 


to our good friends the readers of Scholastic, 
—and the verse which goes with the print: 





The joyous call that the bells have rung 
Is summons to love and home— 
The same old song that the angels sung 
- Who venture on earth to roam. 
Good will and peace where tired ones wait, 
An eager hand on the cottage gate— 
Old Christmas comes again. 








































fe ate) HEAR that in many 
Eee Ch} , 

el BRE places something has hap- 
Ce Wa) pened to Christmas; that 
3 Ae it is changing from a time 
Seawetees of merriment and care- 
free gaiety to a holiday which is filled 
with tedium; that many people dread 
the day and the obligation to give 
Christmas presents is a nightmare to 
weary, bored souls; that the children 
of enlightened parents no longer be- 
lieve in Santa Claus; that all in all, 
the effort to be happy and have plea- 
sure makes many honest hearts grow 
“dark with despair instead of beaming 
with good will and cheerfulness. 

These dark rumors make me thank 
the kind fate which placed me in a 
home which is removed from the 
beaten track of that thing which, for 
want of a better name, we call prog- 
ress. Here, where time moves slowly 
and few changes come in, we remain 
faithful to the old-fashioned ways 
which were a part of our childhood 
and of the childhood of those who 
were here before us, and we delight in 
defending them against anything 
which tends to destroy them or to les- 
son their brightness. 

Every manner of life has its com- 
pensations, but nowhere is life more 
generous in compensating for its lacks 
than on this old plantation. 

Individuals are few, so each one 
counts for much. Hours are long and 
quiet and time is abundant. Since 
loneliness is one of the evils which 
threaten us, our holidays are impor- 
tant occasions. Birthdays, anniver- 
saries, old church festivals, long for- 
gotten by most of the outside world, 
make reason for us to gather our 
friends together and make merry. But 
among all these gala days Christmas 
comes first. Our Christmas prepara- 
tions begin as soon as Thanksgiving is 
over, when the Christmas cakes are 
baked and put away to ripen, with 
oiled paper wrapped carefully around 
them to hold the delicious flavor of 
the scuppernong wine which has been 
carefully poured all over their dark 
brown crusts. 

The house servants begin to bestir 
themselves industriously in order to 
have every piece of glass and silver 
bright and shining, every piece of fur- 
niture and every floor polished and 
looking its best. 


By 
JULIA 
PETERKIN 


Decorations by David Hendrickson 


Reprinted from The Country Gentleman, 
by permission of the editors. Copyright, 
1929, by the Curtis Publishing Company. 


The pantry shelves already hold 
rows of jars filled with jellies and 
jams and pickles and preserves made 
of figs and peaches and apples and 
watermelon rinds, and every other 
fruit and vegetable the garden and or- 
chard yield. Bottles of red and white 
juices made of berries and grapes 
stand in colorful and tempting array 
until they are ready to be used. 

In the kitchen, the cook moves about 
with much dignity and importance 
among his pots and pans and measur- 
ing-cups and scales, pausing now and 
then to ponder over some old recipe 
stored away in his mind or to boast of 
how much better he can cook out of 
his head than most people can cook 
out of books. 





Long strands of red pep- 
pers hang to nails outside 
the kitchen door, ready to 
season the Christmas tur- 
key dressing. Store-bought 
pepper is hot enough, but 
it lacks the flavor which 
these home-grown peppers 
give, not only to the turkey dress- 
ing and the game which the hunt- 
ers bring in, but to the links of 
sausage which will soon be strung 
across the smokehouse and the & 
piles of rich liver pudding in 
which rice and corn meal both 
furnish such a large share. 

The shoats are growing fatter 
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each day on the sweet acorns falling 
from the live-oak trees, and on the 
peanuts and potatoes, peas and ears 
of corn which were left in the fields 
when those crops were gathered. 

In the wild-crabapple thickets fruit 
is covering the ground, for the nights 
are cool and frosty; enough must be 
gathered for the clear yellow bitter 
sweet jelly which is perfect with 
roasted pork hams. 

The sugar-cane mills scattered over 
the place cannot finish all their work 
by daylight and their bright fires 
make shining red stars at night, while 
the fragrance of the boiling sirup 
steams up from the brown gallons 
which simmer and thicken in the 
wood-lined vats, promising molasses 
cake and delicious candy and the best 
sirup that was ever poured over hot 
waffles. 

The sweet potatoes are in banks, 
the hay is in stacks, the corn is in the 
barns, most of the cotton has been 
picked. Still, the cotton-pickers sing 
and laugh and talk happily as they 
pick the last scattering white locks out 
of belated bolls, for every extra pound 
of cotton means extra coins for Christ- 
mas, and at Christmas-time money is 
needed, not only for necessities, but 
for pleasuring. 

The cotton gins run at 
full tilt, packing this last 
cotton into bales while the 
plantation foreman, big, 
black, muscular, keeneyed, 
walks about among the belts 
and pulleys and _ running 
gear, watching the soft 
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the gin rolls into the press to be 
ed and then labeled with the 
owner's mark. 

Axes swing and ring in the woods 
pearby as their sharp steel is driven 
into the hearts of trees. As the fresh 
Jogs are cut, they are hauled in, and 
woodpiles grow high in every back 
yard. A clean hickory backlog for the 
Christmas fire lies waiting on every 
pile beside the sturdy lengths of pine 
and oak and ash, and the fat rosiny 
ine knots and bits of pine hearts are 
split up into small kindling wood 
which can rouse the sleepiest blaze 
into bright burning. 

The wild broom grass, with its tall 
strong growth, is ripe enough to 
gather, and the year’s supply of 
brooms must be wrung before a hard 
frost comes and scorches the straw 
and makes it lifeless and _ brittle. 
Bound into neat bundles with withes 
of split hickory so that they make a 
comfortable handful, these brooms 
make welcome Christmas presents. 
No store-bought broom can sweep 
dust out of corners half so well. 

Partridges like the broom fields, 
and.it is not uncommon for fine coveys 
to flutter up and away with startling 
whirs, or for rabbits to go bouncing 
through the sedge at the sight of the 
broom-gatherers who wring the straw. 

The old houses in the Quarters 
have been weathered by long years of 
rain and wind and sunshine into a soft 
gtay, but underneath this gentle color 
their yellow wood stands as solid and 
steadfast as it was a hundred years 


ago. 

Before Christmas Eve the old cy- 
press floors must be scoured white, 
the inside walls repapered with news- 
papers pasted on tight, the mantel- 
shelves and bare rafters decorated 
with papers cut _ into 
fringes and scallops. The 
front doors and window 
blinds must be white- 
washed with lime or with 
the white clay which lines 
the big gully near the 
spring. The yards must be 
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raked clear of fallen 
leaves and swept clean, for 
everything must be spick- 
and-span and neat for 
Christmas. 

The store at the cross- 
roads is kept open until 
long after dark, for the 
buying for Christmas must 
be carefully done, and 
those who come to buy like 
to linger and talk awhile. 
Printed words are scare 
and so spoken words are 
all the more precious. 
News has to be passed on, 
old tales retold, present 
problems discussed and 
measured by old-fashioned 
wisdom. For old fashions 
are still in style here. Age 
has precedence, children 
are trained to be seen and not heard, 
and they are expected to listen quiet- 
ly while their elders repeat their tales 
of days which are forever gone, but 
which have left so many fine old be- 
liefs and traditions. 

Everybody goes dressed in his Sun- 
day best, and merry laughter rises 
above the serious words of buying. 
Friendly hands are shaken and he'd. 
Treats are offered and accepted gra- 
ciously. 

Glass bottles with tied 
around their necks for handles gurgle 
as they are filled with kerosene. Paper 
bags threaten to burst and spill the 
load of fruit and candy and cakes 
they are given to hold. The scent of 
coffee newly parched and ground 
smothers the pleasant smell of the 
bunches of bananas which swing from 
the ceiling and the rank scent of the 
dried herrings in their stained slatted 
boxes. 

The gristmill across the road clat- 


strings 





ters noisily as it grinds 
hoppers full of corn into 
meal and hominy, and the 
miller’s black hands and 
eyebrows are whitened 
with the soft dust as he 
rubs the crushed grain be- 
tween his fingers to see if 
its fineness is right. 

The restaurant next door flaps 
its red-and-white calico curtains 
and sends out inviting odors of 
catfish and rice. 

In a pit at one side of the res- 
taurant’s yard, a barbecued pig 
drips sizzling fat on the coals. 
which have cooked it so done and 








brown. Barbecue sandwiches made of 
pork and slices of store-bought bread 
rival the catfish and rice as a welcome 
change from the food eaten every day. 
Gallant escort their ladies 
about and feed them well. Banjos and 
guitars plucked by work-hardened 
fingers add music and encourage the 
singing and dancing. 

Many strange styles of dress are 
seen. The middle-aged and elderly 
women keep to their old-time full, 
long skirts, which are usually half- 
hidden by wide white aprons, and 
their heads are neatly tied with ban- 
danna headkerchiefs, large squares of 
white cambric or black calico which 
are bound gracefully around their 
heads and tied with a deft knot in the 
back. No head covering could be more 
dignified or becoming than these ker- 
chiefs, especially when another square 
of the same material is folded around 
the wearer's neck. 

Bright hoop earrings twinkle in 
many ears, for they make the wearer's 
eyesight better; strings of gay beads 
tinkle around many necks, setting off 
the holiday costumes. 

Christmas is no holiday gotten up 
for the amusement of children, but a 
season which is enjoyed by the grown 
people with the utmost enthusiasm. 
People who have always loved one 
another are bound closer by the fun 
they have together. Old pain and old 
strain are forgotten in the good time 
which is come. There is a sudden new 
joy in just being alive. 

Important journeys are made to 
town, where the matter of choosing 
Christmas presents becomes so ab- 
sorbing that traffic lights are over- 
looked and remembered only when in- 
dignant traffic cops shout severe rep- 
rimands. 

If we lived nearer to many stores 
and were used to getting packages, 
then the pleasure of sending and re- 
ceiving gifts might be less. If the 
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circle of our friends was larger, the sheer 
fun of deciding what each one would like 
might not be so great. But here the 
mere sight of an acquaintance warms our 
hearts, and just knowing that the sight 
of ourselves makes other hearts glad is 
one of life’s richest experiences. 

Fine mornings are spent getting Christ- 
mas trees from the woods, in making 
holly wreaths and hanging up mistletoe 
boughs. The days are golden with sun- 
shine, the forests glowing with color. 
Everywhere there is fulfillment of last 
spring’s promise. Black walnuts and hick- 
ory nuts drop with emphatic thuds; chin- 
quapins fall from dry burs and hide under 
their own fallen leaves; under live-oaks, 
water-oaks, Spanish oaks, the earth is 
covered with acorns, yet the chestnut-oaks 
drop their loads of big over-cups in a 
steady patter. The magnolias are green 
and glossy, mock oranges glisten in the 
sunlight, Cherokee-rose apples _ shine 
among the glossy leaves. 

Sometimes Autumn is generous and lets 
some of its blossoms stay until Christmas. 
Roses bloom, chrysanthemums are bewil- 
deringly brilliant in a few protected 
places, Cape jasmines linger to help the 
tea olives keep the air perfumed, and 
vagrant butterflies hover over the frost- 
tinged zinnias and marigolds. 

Christmas Eve finds the plantation rich 
with unexpected things. Unusual sounds 
and colors are everywhere. Happy voices 
rise above the whispering and rustling of 
paper wrappings, fires crackle and 
heighten and shed a rosy glow over the 
Christmas decorations and warn the out- 
side darkness to keep away. As the first 
stars twinkle out, the whole world becomes 
radiant with a light which does not come 
from the sky, because once, long ago, the 
Star of Bethlehem shone just so above 
the manger where Christ Jesus was born. 
The fields lie quiet, the hills away over the 
river are folded with hazy blue, and the 
hearts of human beings beat softly be- 
cause He who would heal the sick and 
raise the dead and make the sinful sinless 
was born on just such a night. 

Suppers are eaten early so that the fires 
can be covered and the houses closed by 
the time the old cowbell starts ringing to 
tell the people that the time for watch 
night meeting in the Quarters is near. 

Wheels creak along the roads that lead 
through the fields toward the Quarters, 
for they carry heavy loads of people. The 
old meeting benches sag with the weight 
of so many who have come to worship. 
Heads are bowed and glad tears are shed 
as the story of the first Christmas is read 
from the Book, and Christians are re- 
minded that the sky holds a resting-place 
for them, that in Heaven many mansions 
have room for all who need peace and 
comfort. 

Solemn, soul-stirring old hymns, lined 
out two lines at a time in the deep, boom- 
ing voice of the prayer leader, are sung 
until midnight, and prayers lifted high by 
earnest, reverent voices pleading with the 
Most High for His blessing and protection 
rise and fall like breakers on the beach. 
But as soon as the cocks crow to announce 
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Julia Peterkin of “Lang Syne” 


JOU ought to write that 
story. You tell stories 
better than you play,” 
commented Julia Peter- 
=) kin’s music teacher one 

day after she had told 

him of an incident that had happened 
on Lang Syne Plantation. Up until 
that moment Mrs. Peterkin had had 
an ambition to express herself by 
learning to play as many sonatas as 
possible by a Beethoven remote in 
time and space. Since then she has 
discovered a closer and more satis- 
factory mode of expression in writing 


J ulia Peterkin 


about her friends the Negroes in her 
South Carolina country. Many people 
can play Beethoven, but few have the 
ability to write of their immediate 
surroundings with the understanding 
and ability that Mrs. Peterkin didn’t 
know she posessed until her frank 
music teacher egged her on. The 
music teacher must have had a cer- 
tain satisfaction of his own when 
Julia Peterkin’s third book, Scarlet 
Sister Mary, won the Pulitzer Prize 
for 1928. 

Music and writing are not her only 
interests. Since graduating from Con- 
verse College (at the age of 16) Mrs. 
Peterkin, who was then the little 
Mood girl, daughter of Doctor Julius 
Mood of Laurens County, S. C., has 
taught a country school (where she 
had seven pupils); married William 
George Peterkin, a cotton planter; 
and since 1903 been mistress of Lang 
Syne plantation at Fort Mott, S. C., 
where, since the nearest lawyer and 
doctor are ten miles away, she has 
been “judge, jury, doctor, and family 
adviser” to the hundreds of people on 
the place. She has also found time 
for the kind of hobbies that go with 


her leisurely kind of life. “Growi 
roses, raising Llewellyn setters, fancy 
pigeons, white Holland turkeys, have 
been great fun. I have gotten thrills 
out of embroidering beautiful linens, 
out of watching the sunshine glitter 
on the burnished feathers of my pet 
game cocks. I have planted unusual 
fruits and vegetables just for the sake 
of seeing how many I could get to 
grow in this climate; not because any 
of these things were important, but 
because I enjoyed doing them.” 

Carl Sandburg once told Mrs, 
Peterkin that she is the only writer 
he knows who is not a literary per- 
son. She is tall and gracious, with 
red hair and gray-green eyes and 
speaks with the accent and beautiful 
voice characteristic of her homeland, 

Green Thursday was Mrs. Peter- 
kin’s first book (1924). It contained 
some of the sketches which, published 
originally in the Richmond Reviewer, 
had caught the roving eye of that 
erudite gentleman, H. L. Mencken, 
The closing scene in Black April 
(1927) is the very one that had 
started Mrs. Peterkin writing. If 
you've read the book, you remember 
how the giant foreman, upon his 
death bed, and in spite of the fact 
that both his legs had been am- 
putated, had cried out, “Bury me in 
a man-size box—You un’erstan’? A 
man-size box—I—been—six—feet— 
fo-—.” Next came Scarlet Sister 
Mary, which was later made into a 
play and produced on Broadway with 
Ethel Barrymore in the title réle—a 
piece of miscasting which was not en- 
tirely fair to the play. Roll Jordan 
Roll, which to be consistent with the 
other variegated titles should at least 
have been called Roll Blue Jordan 
Roll, came in 1933. It is a book of 
plantation lore, about Negro life and 
Negro ways, written with sympathy 
and understanding, and _ illustrated 
with remarkable photographs by 
Doris Ulmann. 


In A Plantation Christmas we 
have a picture of what is rapidly— 
through economic necessity and pres 
sure—becoming a vanishing tradition. 
That kind ef Christmas, with its 
simplicity and leisurely and _ lavish 
preparation, is as remote from most 
of us today as Tiny Tim. The danget 
is, of course, that as our dollars grow 
smaller, and salesmanship greater 
and more irresistible, we may not only 
let go of this kind of Christmas tradi 
tion, but may lose sight of the origin 
and significance of Christmas a 
together, allowing it to be eclipsed by 
a commercial and tinsel-bearded Santa 
Claus. 











—E. K. Ty 
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CHARACTERS: 


Peter Steele 

Prudence Steele, His Wife 

An Old Man, Prudence’s Uncle 
A Tramp 


The time is about one o’clock of a 
Christmas morning~in the early seven- 
ties. The place is the living-room of a 
comfortable and fairly prosperous Middle 
Western farmer. At the right as you face 
the stage is a fireplace with a glowing fire 
in it. Beside the fire is a large arm- 
chair in which Prudence is sitting. At her 
elbow is a small table with a lighted lamp, 
having a shade of green tin. At the left 
is a door going into other parts of the 
house; at the back center a door going 
outside. There is a larger table at left 
‘center near the front of the stage. There 
is also a lighted lamp on this table, but 
the back of the stage is in semi-darkness. 
Near the outside door is a window, the 
curtains of which are drawn. As the cur- 
tain rises, the Old Man has just shut and 
bolted the outside door as if shutting 
someone out. He is partly dressed and 
carries a lighted candle in his hand. 


Prupence: Well, what did he say? 

Oxuv Man: Nothing. He’s gone, if that’s 
any comfort to you. 

Pruvence: It is a comfort to me. I 
don’t like folks coming to the door at 
this time of night. 

Orn Man: You might have stirred 
yourself to take a look at him. He was 
that cold I could hear his teeth chatter. 

Praupence: What was he like? 

Otn Man: Youngish, I’d say, with thin 
cheeks and a yellow beard. But" I never 
seen such old looking eyes as he had. 
..Prupence: Go to bed, uncle. 

Otp Man: Both his hands were band- 
aged. I could see the blood on ’em. 

Pruvence: Well, what of it? We can’t 
be feeding every beggar that comes to the 
house. 

Otp Man (at the window): He ain’t 
turned the willows at the bend of the 
road. I could holler to him yet. 

Prunence: Go back to bed, I tell you, 


and let me read my Bible till Peter 
comes in. 
Oto Man (going toward the inside 


door): You’ve set me thinking, Prudence 
Steele. You've set me thinking again. 
Prupence: Hush your mouth, and go to 


Ovp Man: Aye, aye, that’s it! “To them 
that hath shall be given, and from him 
that hath not shall be taken away even 
that which he hath.” If folks only knows 
enough to keep their mouths shut. 

Prupence: Now, you're blaspheming 


» again. 


Orn Man: Maybe I am. But if I was 
to open my mouth now and tell what I 
Can remember clear as day, wouldn’t I 
be serving the Lord? Answer me that. 

Prupence:' Nobody’d believe you. 

Ov Man: I ain’t asking ’em to. If you 
and Peter can disremember what hap- 
pened in this: room, it’ ain’t for me to 
turn against my own kin. 

Paupence: Nothing happened in this 


_ room. 
3 \. 
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Thirty pieces of silver, coined in the 
Roman mint at Jerusalem; the price 


of my soul 





Otp Man: Maybe I never seen thirty 
one-hundred dollar bills counted out on 
this table. 

Prupence: Go to bed. 

Oxtpv Man: I’m going—I’m going, but it 
would do me good to see them that’s proud 
pulled down and her that wouldn’t spare 
a crust for a lame beggar on Christmas 
Eve, losing a piece of money like that 
as a judgment. It would be as fine a 
judgment as ever I see in that there 
book of yours. 

(The old man goes out chuckling. 
Prudence follows him to the door, closes 
it, listens a moment, then blows out the 
lamp on the larger table and returns to 
the chair by the fire. She turns the pages 
of the book and then lays it face down on 
her knee and puts her hand over her eyes. 
The whole stage is now nearly dark, the 
only light coming from the lamp on the 
small table and from the fire in the grate. 
The Tramp opens the outside door and 
steps into the room. Prudence stirs a 
little and the book drops from her lap, 
rousing her. She sits up and listens. The 
Tramp closes the door and shoots the bolt.) 

Prupence: You’re powerful late get- 
ting in. 





NOTICE .. 
Copyright, 1912, by 
Kenneth Sawyer Goodman 
All rights reserved 
Applications for permission to 
perform this play should be made 
to The Stage Guild, 1527 Railway 
Exchange Building, Chicago; no 
performance of it may take place 
without consent of the owners of 
the acting rights. 
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Tramp: Aye, maybe I am. (He 
rattles the door to see if it is fast.) 

Prupvence: Hush your noise with 
the bolt, can’t you! You'll be hav- 
ing Uncle down here again. 

Tramp: I'll take my chance of 
that! 

Prupence: What’s the 
with your voice? 

Tramp: It’s the river fog stick- 
ing my throat. 


matter 


Prupence (rising): Come here 
and let me look at you. I never 
heard you speak with that voice 


before. 
Tramp (stepping into the light): 
I dare say you never did! 
Prupvence: God save us! I 
thought you were my husband! 

Tramp: I gathered as much from your 
friendly greeting. (He comes nearer.) 

Prupence: Stand off or Ill scream! 
What do you want? Who are you? 

Tramp: What’s the need of your know- 
ing? 

Prupence: Tell me what you want and 
get out of my house. You needn’t grin 
at me. I’m not afraid of you! 

Tramp: You’re a bold woman! 

Prupvence: I have cause to be, with a 
husband leaving me lonesome half the 
nights of the year, and beggars prowling 
the dark like rats. 

Tramp: You’ve a brave tongue in your 
head, and a kind voice, like a chilly wind 
on a tin church steeple. You'll ask me 
to sit by your fire next and offer me a 
sup of something hot. 

Prupence: I'll point you the door you 
came in by, and set the dog to your 
coat-tails. 

Tramp: Fine hospitality for the begin- 
ning of Christmas Day. 

Prupence: Who are you? 

Tramp: Dust of the road, my dear, 
like any other man. Dust with a spark 
of fire in it. 

Prupence: You're a tramp, by the looks 
of you—or worse. 

Tramp: A tramp is it? That’s what 
you'd call a gay fellow tramping the 
hills for the clean joy of sun and air; 
keen snow in winter and the voice of the 
birds in the warm season. It’s what 
you’d call the lifeless wretches, skulking 
from doorstep to doorstep for the leav- 
ings of other folks’ tables. I’m neither the 
one sort nor the other, but the name fits 
me well enough. 

Prupence: Whatever you call yourself, 
you’ve got no business in a decent per- 
son’s house at the middle of the night. 

Tramp (taking a pipe from his pocket 
and filling it): Is your husband like to be 
home soon? 

Prupence: You'll hear him at the door 
any minute now. If you’re thinking of 
robbery you’d better be quick about it, 
There’s little enough to take. 





Tramp (lighting his pipe and seating 
himself on the edge of the large. table): 
You can keep your hand off that trinket 
at your neck and make your mind easy 
about the spoons. I’m a disreputable char- 
acter, a prowler in the night, a betrayer 
of friendship; I’ve none of what you’d call 
common decency; I’d as leave eat your 
bread and kiss your hand and do you a 
dirty turn afterward as not, but—well 
—I've a different whim. I’m not here to 
make you trouble. 

Prupence: Fine ideas you've got! 
What’ll my husband say when he smells 
the smoke of your pipe? 

Tramp: I’m waiting to see him myself 
when he comes in. 

Prupence: Like as not he'll break your 
head for your pains. 

Tramp: Aye, like at not. (Jn a cold 
sharp voice and speaking very slowly): 
Why did you send that other beggar away 
just now, Prudence Steele? 

Prupence: So you know my name? 

Tramp: Yes! It’s a cruel sounding 
name, Prudence Steele, and you've a cruel 
way of speaking and of looking at a poor 
man, my dear! 

Provence: You’re a fine hand at a com- 
pliment, Mister Tramp. 

Tramp: Why did you send him away? 

Prupence: Send who away? 

Tramp: The lame man with the band- 
ages on his hands and feet. 

Pruvence: What’s that to you? 

Tramp: I was standing in the road. I 
saw him knock at your door. I saw it 
open a little. I saw it close again. I saw 
him go away—just as I’ve seen him go 
from thousands of other doors. 

Prupence: He must be a friend of yours. 

Tramp: No. He was one once. Now 
he’s a creditor. 

Prupence: By the looks of it, he’ll have 
a hard time getting his money. 

Tramp: Money’s easy to find—some- 
times too easy. Now if you’d care to 
feel in my pockets—(He jingles coins.) 

Prupence: Well, pay him then, and 
keep him from pestering other folks. 

Tramp: One isn’t always minded to pay 
one’s debts. And sometimes it’s not so 
easy as you’d think. Only one day of the 
year I walk the same road with him. I 
follow him with the money in my hand. 
I met him at your gate just now and 
offered it. He turned aside his face. 
Would you like to see the coins? (Hold- 
ing out his hand with coins.) You must. 
Thirty pieces of silver coined in the 
Roman mint at Jerusalem. 

(Faint blue light now illumines the 
face of The Tramp and becomes bright- 
er as the scene goes on.) 

Prupence (fascinated, looking at the 


money): You frighten me. What are 
those stains? 

Tramp: Blood, my dear! It’s blood 
money. 


Pruvence: Whose blood? 

Tramp: The man’s who knocked at 
your door. 

Prupence: What did he want? 

Tramp: He came to give—not to ask. 

Prupence: What beggar would be go- 
ing around giving something away? 

Tramp: Yes, Prudence Steele, what 
beggar would be doing that? It’s a riddle 
for you to read. 

Prunence: And I suppose, now, you’ve 
got something to give me! 

Tramp: Yes, something you won’t be 
likely to take. 

Provence: Huh! Advice, I suppose. 
That’s the cheapest thing I know. 

Tramp: Sit down. (Prudence _ sits 
down.) Where the man with the wounded 
hands knocks once, he knocks again. 
Wherever he’s turned away, I find the 
door unlatched. But open the door to 
him, and I stand in the road outside— 


I’m glad! Oh, I’m a person of strange 
contradictions—like any other man. You 
don’t understand me. 

Prupvence: No. 

Tramp: No matter! 
again, let him come in. 

Prupence: What do you mean? 

Tramp: Let him come in, I tell you, 
and save the joy of life in your heart. 
(There is stamping outside and the door 
is shaken.) 

Peter (outside): Hi! Open the door! 
Prudence, I say! Wake up and open the 
door! 

Prupence (starting and passing her 
hands across her eyes): It’s Peter. It’s 
my husband. 

Tramp: Open the door for him! 

(Prudence runs to the door and opens 
it. Peter enters and she clings to him, 
half hysterical. The Tramp remains 
seated on the larger table, but the light 
fades from his face.) 

Prupence: Peter—oh, Peter, Peter! 

Peter: What’s biting you? Let go my 
arm, woman! Are you trying to claw the 
coat off me? 

Prupence: Send him away! Send him 
away! Send him away! 

Peter: Take your hands off me. 

Pruvence: Send him away! 

Peter: Send who away? 

Prupence: That man! That.man over 
there! I’m afraid of him! 

Prerer: What man? 

Prupence: He came in without knock- 
ing. I thought it was you! He’s terrible 
—he’s crazy! Look at his eyes! Send him 
away! 

Peter: Go on! Don’t be a fool. There’s 
nobody here! 

Prupence: Over there! He was stand- 
ing by the table. He’s gone! 

(They both move across the room, but 
The Tramp has disappeared in the dark- 
ness.) 

Peter: You’ve been asleep! You’ve had 
a nightmare. You’ve been worrying again. 
There’s been nobody here. 

Prupence: I could have 
solemn oath! ... 

Perer (roughly): You'll take no oaths 
except them I tell you to. Go to bed! 

Prupence: Where you've been? 

Peter: Up to church. I stayed to a 
vestry meeting. I walked home slow. 

Prupence: You’ve decided what we’re 
going to do? 

Peter: Go to bed and let me think. 
I'll tell you in the morning. 

(Prudence moves toward the 
door. Peter calls her back.) 

Peter: Look here! You'll keep your 
mouth shut? You’ll stick to that? 

Prupence: Yes. 

Peter: Get out of here and let me alone. 
(He sits down in the chair by the fire 
and puts his face in his hands. Prudence 
goes out. The Tramp reappears.) 

Tramp: Well, Peter Steele, is it easy 
to think of perjury and theft on Christ- 
mas morning? 

Peter: God! Who’s talking to me? 

Tramp: A greater rogue than yourself. 

Peter (rising): I see you now, con- 
found you! Where were you hiding when 
I came in? 

Tramp: No matter! 

Peter: So, my wife wasn’t dreaming! 

Tramp: No more than you are. 

Peter: You frightened her, eh! T’ll 
make short work of you. (He begins roll- 
ing up his sleeves.) 

Tramp: I only gave her a little advice. 

Peter: I'll give you something else! 
(He moves toward the tramp.) 

Tramp (coolly): Sit down! 

Perer: You can’t frighten me with your 
talk. I’m an honest man, I tell you. 

Tramp: So was I once. 

Peter: What’s that to me? 


When he knocks 


taken my 
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Tramp: “For there is nothing covered 
that shall not -be revealed, neither hig 
that shall not be known.” 

Peter (with a sigh of relief): Ob, ] 
see now. You’re only a traveling preacher. 

Tramp: No, but I’ve traveled much 
and worn the\cloth in my time. 

Perer: I don’t see what you’re driving 
at! 

Tramp: You'll listen, Peter Steele, be 
cause I’m going to tell you somethi 
about yourself and you'll know it fo, 
the truth. 

Perer: If—if some one sent you here 
to pump me, you’d better be off, or Py 
have the law on you both. 

Tramp: You had a friend, Peter Steele, 
and you loved him. He’d often left his 
affairs in your hands. You’d served him 
honestly and he trusted you. 

Peter: And why wouldn’t anybody trugt 
me? I’ve been an honest man, I tell you, 

Tramp: He came to you in this room, 
It was the spring the war began. He had 
enlisted a company. Before he left you 
he brought you money, money to keep 
for his boy. 

Peter: It’s a lie! I tell you, it’s a lie! 
What right’s the boy got to think his 
father gave me money to keep for him? He 
ain’t got a receipt, has he? It ain’t shown 
in the accounts, is it? 

Tramp: No, Peter Steele, the boy can't 
show a receipt and the entry’s not to be 
found in the accounts. 

Peter: By what token do you think a 
man would be fool enough to leave money 
lying around loose like that? 

Tramp: By the token that he trusted 
you. 

Peter: I never had it! 
never had it! 

Tramp: The drums were beating in the 
road. Your friend was in his captain’s 
uniform. His sword lay on the table by 
the door; his cloak over the back of that 
chair. You sat here. He stood across 
the table from you. Your wife sat where 
vou’re sitting now; her uncle over there 
by the window. 

Peter: Who told you all that? What 
tricks are you trying to play on me? 

Tramp: Your friend laid the money on 
this table; thirty one-hundred-dollar bills, 
He said to you, “Peter, I want to leave 
this money with you. In case I dont 
come back, I’d rather my boy didn't 
count on anything at all when he makes 
his start. I’ve fixed things safe for him 
till he can earn his keep. This is some- 
thing extra, a nest egg for him, when he’s 
twenty-one.” Then he shook you by the 
hand. As he went down the path, the 
drums stopped beating, and when the 
room was still again you heard the voice 
of the money! 

Perer: How did you know that? 

Tramp: Oh, you meant to keep faith, 
Peter Steele, but you never entered the 
three thousand dollars in your accounts. 
Well, he never came back. You read his 
name in the lists. It set you thinking 
about the boy and his money. Years went 
by. The boy began to work and earn his 
keep. You watched him grow up 
wondered if he guessed. Last week, you 
remembered that your debt fell due on 
the day after Christmas. Then you sat 
down to figure interest. You’d used the 
money well and you tried a just rate. 
The total startled you. Then you tried 
three per cent; still too much! Then you 
sat quiet and the money whispered t 
you, “Why give me up at all? No one ca 
prove you ever had me.” 

Perer: And they can’t prove it! My 
wife and her uncle can swear they never 
saw it paid. 

Tramp: Certainly. 

Peter: The boy can’t show a receipt 

Tramp: None. 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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A Christmas Story by 
DORIS PEEL 


T had come in one of 

Mrs. Ardley’s boxes. 

Twice a year, for three 
years now, Mrs. Ardley 
had been driving up to 
the Scammells’ house 
with a box. The Scammells were al- 
ways waiting for her, sitting stiffly in 
the front room which contained noth- 
ing but a square of linoleum with a 
blurred pattern of mushroom-colored 
roses, and five chairs, one of them a 
slightly perilous rocker, and a gaunt, 
three-legged stand bearing a brass 
fern pot without any fern. They 
waited in silence. Mrs. Scammell sat 
by the window: her hair was always 
crimped for the ceremony, and she 
wore the black velvet gown that had 
come in the first box, and kept her 
hands, red and crumpled from much 
living in wash-tubs, folded tensely 
between her parted knees. Freddie 
came next, wearing a dress, with his 
legs dangling high above the floor; 
and then Jinnie, sulking; and then— 
unless he was miraculously in pos- 
session of a job—Mr. Scammell, eating 
away at his mouth, and clearing his 
nose every few minutes with a loud, 
gurgling noise which gave Jinnie the 
same feeling in her stomach that com- 
ing down fast in an elevator did. 

The moment the car stopped in 
front of the house Mrs. Scammell 
would leap off her chair, with the 
distraught air of one who had just 
received a terrific shock. 

“Here she is!” she would tell them, 
her red hands flying out wildly. 
“Stand up, Sam! Pull your sash 
straight, Jinnie!’’ She would rush 
round and round, smoothing Freddie’s 
hair, jerking at the darned, heavily 
starched lace curtains, even spitting 
on her handkerchief and swooping 
down to wipe up something from the 
linoleum. Then out into the passage 
she would rush, and fling the door 
open, bobbing, and smiling a wide, 
taut smile. 

“Why, Mrs. Ardley!” She would 
cry it in an incredulous tone—taken 
completely unawares. 

Mrs. Ardley, followed by a chauf- 
feur with the box, would come spirit- 
edly up the path. 

“Dear Mrs. Scammell!” she would 
press her hand warmly*—red flesh 








between expensive 
white kid. “How 
are you all? I do 
hope—” 

In the front room 
they would be 
standing in a row: 
Mr. Scammell rigid 
with embarrass- 
ment, and Freddie 
with his mouth 
open, and Jinnie still sulking, her 
chin down, her eyes riveted on her 
feet. Mrs. Scammell would lead the 
way in. She would walk sideways, 
making small, vague, deferential 
noises; then, 

“Look, Sam! Look, children! 
Mrs. Ardley!” 

An exquisite ripple of perfume, 
furs, pearls. .. . 

How little the room got, how bare, 
how terribly unimportant! Mrs. Ard- 
ley’s rich, kind voice would fall upon 
it like a blow: 

“Good afternoon, everybody !”’—a 
general greeting first, then a special 
one for each of them: “Dear little 
Freddie!’ She would sweep Freddie 
up in her arms, hold him off a short 
distance, kiss him loudly on the fore- 
head, and put him down again. “And 
Jinnie! Why, good gracious, hasn't 
she grown! What a big girl she’s get- 
ting! How are you, Jinnie dear?” 

Jinnie would go on staring at her 
feet—trying not to sniff the beautiful 
perfume. 

Jinnie!” Mrs. 
prod, horrified. 

But Mrs. Ardley would only laugh. 
“Oh, I understand. She’s shy. That’s 
it, isn’t it, Jinnie? You're shy.” And 
she would pat Jinnie’s head, indulg- 
ently, soothingly. “And my poor Mr. 
Scammell! Are you out of work 
again?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” Mr. Scammell would 
manage to gasp. 

“What a shame,” Mrs. Ardley 
would sympathize. “What a shame!” 

Mrs. Ardley would sit down, al- 
ways very graciously. “Please don’t 
feel in the slightest embarrassed,” her 
manner would request. “Because I’m 
not. Really! I don’t mind doing this 
in the very least!’’ Then, “Cameron!” 
she would call; and in a sudden deep 
hush, the chauffeur, who had been 


It’s 


Scammell would 






Once surprisingly 
Mrs. Scammell joined in the song: 
“Yoho! Yoho! 


We can’t stay long because 
We're on our way this very hour 
To visit Santa Claus—” 


waiting out in the passage, would 
march through the door and deposit 
the box in the exact center of the 
room. 

Mrs. Scammell would become aware 
of it for the first time. “Why, Mrs. 
Ardley!” She would be staggered, 
overwhelmed. 

Mrs. Ardley would call for scissors. 
Scissors! A frantic rush this way 
and that, as if scissors might be con- 
cealed in floor cracks or come sprout- 
ing from the walls. Scissors—scis- 
sors! Ah, yes. At last. Here in the 
brass pot. How convenient ... 

Mrs. Ardley would draw her chair 
up to the box and lean forward, her 
pearls swinging. For a moment she 
would hold the scissors in the air. 
One, two— They would gaze at her, 
breathless. Even Jinnie would gaze: 
she would feel her face getting hot, a 
little wing would beat in her throat. 
Then down would plunge the scis- 
sors! The white cord would fly back; 
and at the same instant Mrs. Ardley’s 
head would fly up. Her eyes would 
leap to them, leap from one to the 
other, brightly, greedily, snatching in 
their excitement. “And now,” she 
would cry, “now I wonder what we 
have this time!” 

Then the lid would be lifted off. 
It was the moment. Uncontrollably, 
ravenous with interest, the Scammells 
would surge about the box. Even 
Jinnie would—although trying to 
keep herself back, trying and trying. 
Their eyes would glitter, their mouths 
twitch. Oh, show us—show us! But 
Mrs. Ardley never hurried: slowly, 





with infinite care, she would take out 
one thing, then another. 

“Look! A _ petticoat for Jinnie! 
See the little tucks, Jinnie! See the 
ribbon! Feel it! Feel how soft it is—” 
She would linger over each garment, 
discussing it, holding it almost ten- 
derly. “See the deep pockets! Look 
at the lining, Mr. Scammell—and the 
leather buttons! Yes, leather! And 
now this scarf. Just feel the quality 
of it! Just feel—” 

As she held the things you could 
see them becoming important to her, 
valuable, fascinating. She could 
scarcely put them down. She could 
scarcely bear to part with them. 
Ought she to part with them? Per- 
haps after all— No, no; she would 
let them go. But you realized what 
a wrench it was, you realized how 
extraordinarily generous she was 
being. Such fine things, with such 
little holes, such small worn patches. 

Mrs. Scammell, in a frenzy of 
gratitude, would gabble over and 
over: “You do so much for us, so 
much !”—thrusting out her hands to 
feel the scarf, staring at the leather 
buttons. 

“Oh, but it’s a pleasure,” Mrs. 
Ardley would declare; and, “Yes!” 
would breathe out from Mrs. Ardley. 
“Don’t I!” 

When she left they would all ac- 
company her on to the porch, Mrs. 
Scammell walking sideways once 
more and apologizing for the dark- 
ness of the passage, and the broken 
railing, and the loose step. Oh, thank 
you—thank you! Even the maple 
would seem to stutter out voluble 
thanks. And Mrs. Ardley would go 
away again, down the path, across 
the town, stuffed—bulging—with the 
intense pleasure they had given her. 

Mrs. Scammell would always tear 
back into the house then, to try on 
the new things; but Jinnie would go 
on standing where she was, motion- 
less and silent. She hated Mrs. Ard- 
ley, hated the fifteenth of June and 
the fifteenth of October—hated them 
all the more fiercely because she 
couldn’t help looking forward to 
them, couldn’t help waking up in the 
middle of the night, with that little 
wing beating in her throat, and won- 
dering—wondering—what the box 
would hold... . 

The hat came in the autumn. 

It was dark green velvet, with an 
ostrich feather curling half way 
around the brim. Mrs. Scammell 
found it too small to accommodate her 
substantial “bun,” skewered up with 
savage looking, very black hairpins; 
so she put it on Jinnie. “There! It'll 
make you a lovely winter hat. And 
warm, too. Go and hang it in the cup- 
board.” 

But Jinnie went in the bathroom 
instead, and stood on her toes and 








stared at herself in the mirror. The 
hat lay flatly on her head; the brim 
spread out straight and even, with 
the feather rising a little on one side 
then dropping down again. It looked 
funny—it looked terribly funny! She 
started to laugh, then stopped short. 
She went on staring at herself. 

After several moments she _ re- 
turned to the front room. “But—but 
it’s a lady’s hat,” she said. 

Mrs. Scammell was trying on a 
pink corset; and Mr. Scammell was 
trying on a pair of socks, bumpy with 
darns; and Freddie was _ trotting 
around in a new dress, clasping a 
large, chipped, naked doll. . . 

Jinnie began to get red and fright- 
ened. 

“T don’t want to wear a lady’s hat!” 

“Don’t be silly,” Mrs. Scammell 
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novels, Children of the Wind, and Five on 
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said briskly. “It’s a lovely hat. Look 
at the nice feather.” 

But the feather was the worst part: 
only ladies wore feathers. She saw 
again the picture in the mirror—the 
velvet lying flat, the feather rising. 
In a sudden panic she pulled the hat 
off. “I won’t wear it!” she cried 
breathlessly. “I won’t!” 

Mrs. Scammell was shocked; she 
was indignant. “Jinnie Scammell! 
You bad, wicked girl! After getting 
all these lovely things—I’m ashamed 
of you!” She was so ashamed of her 
that she got up, the pink corset half 
laced, and slapped her, hard. “What 
would Mrs. Ardley think if she heard 
you say that!” 

For several weeks she went on 
wearing her old brown straw; then 
the snow came. 

The moment she opened her eyes 
and saw the maple white against the 
blue sky she knew it would happen. 
There was no hope now. The hat 
would be brought forth. It was. 

“There!” said Mrs. Scammell. “It 
looks real nice. Have you got your 
geography book?” 

How bright it was outside! The 
snow threw up a sharp light, smack 
in her face; the sun picked her out 
specially and shone on her harder 
than on anything else.. Nobody could 
miss her, that was certain! Nobody 
could possibly miss seeing her! 


- SCHOLAST! 


head down, and clutching the geog- 
raphy book. Once she looked up and 
saw herself mirrored in the window 
of a butcher shop; and once she 
looked up and saw eyes—she didn't 
know whose or how many—just eyes, 
staring at her. The hat got flatter 
and heavier; the feather grew and 
grew, every minute it grew, until it 
was enormous—unescapable—the big- 
gest feather in the world. She dared 
not look up again. Even when she 
came to street corners she stumbled 
across with her head down, her lids 
half lowered, trusting that nothing 
would run her over... . 

Then the school was ahead. 

It must be nearly time for the bell 
to ring, for the playground was 
crowded. Dark masses of figures 
moved on the white snow: they were 
jumping, and building forts, and slid- 
ing on the rink; they were all shout- 
ing and laughing—even a block away 
the air was turbulent with their 
voices. 

Nearer—nearer— 

They would turn round; they 
would stare at her; they would say: 
“Oh, look at Jinnie Scammell! She’s 
got a lady’s hat on!” The girls would 
be soft about it, putting their heads 
together and snickering, but the boys 
would hoot. “Jinnie Scammell’s got 
a lady’s hat—a lady’s hat—” 

There was a tree near the pave- 
ment. She went and stood behind it, 
trembling with terror. 

But after a while, as days passed, 
the black shadow cast by the hat be- 
came smaller. Something else ‘was 
dominating the world, something so 
wildly, dazzlingly exciting that every 
time she thought of it Jinnie’s heart 
stood stock still. 

There was going to be a play at 
school! 

She had been to a play once. Miss 
Gilpin had taken the whole class, and 
she had stolen the twenty-five cents 
for her ticket out of Mrs. Scammell’s 
yellow cotton purse because she had 
been afraid to ask for it; then, when 
they got inside the theater, she had 
been suddenly overwhelmed with 
guilt, and fainted—bang!—and had 
to be carried out. 

But this was different. This was 
to be a play of their very own! 
Everybody was in it; everybody tore 
around, big-eyed—radiant— bursting 
with gossip. Notes were passed back 
and forth, and whole classes got zero 
every day for conduct, and the 
basement, during recess time, was 
crammed with groups of affection- 
ately-linked-together little girls prac 
ticing songs in shrill, off-keyed 
voices. 

The costumes, of course, constituted 
one of the, most gripping subjects. 

(Continued on page 12) 


She walked very fast, keeping her © 
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the bell In the bleak mid-winter 
1d was Frosty wind made moan, 
fi Earth stood hard as iron, 
gures Water like a stone; 
Sy were Snow had fallen, snow on snow, 
nd slid- Snow on snow, 
| shout- In the bleak mid-winter 
Long ago. 
k away 
h their Our God, Heaven cannot hold Him 
Nor earth sustain; 
Heaven and earth shall flee away 
When He comes to reign. 
; they In the bleak mid-winter 
ld say: A stable-place sufficed 
i] She’s The Lord God Almighty 
‘ Jesus Christ. 
s would 
rh Angels and archangels 
+ <— May have gathered there, 
ae Cherubim and seraphim 
ll’s got Thronged the air; 
But only His Mother 
e pave- In her maiden bliss 


Worshipped her Beloved 


shind it, With a kiss. 












ed. What can I give Him, 
ae a Poor as I am? 
- If I were a shepherd 
lse “was I would bring a lamb, 
hing so If I were a Wise Man 
I would do my part— 
* heal Yet what I can I give Him, 
*S nea Give my heart. 
Christina Rossetti (1830-94). 
play at 
Our Joyful Feast 
e. Miss So, now is come our joyful feast, 
ass, and Let every soul be jolly! 
ve cents Each room with ivy leaves is drest, 
, And every post with holly. 
a Though some churls at our mirth repine, 
she Round your brows let garlands twine, 
n, when Drown sorrow in a cup of wine, 
she had And let us all be merry! 
d_ with Now all our neighbors’ chimneys smoke, 
ind had And Christmas logs are burning; 
Their ovens with baked meats do choke, 
"s And all their spits are turning. 
his “a Without the door let sorrow lie, 
'y own: And if for cold it hap to die, 
ody tore We'll bury it in Christmas pie, 
bursti And evermore be merry! 
sail toll George Wither (1588-1667). 
got zero 
nd the A Christmas Carol 
ne. was God bless the master of this house, 
f J tion- The mistress also, 
tHecth And all the little children, 
rls pt That round the table go. 
ff-key And all your kin and folk, 
; That dwell both far and near; 
nstituted I wish you a merry Christmas, 
subjects. And a happy New Year. 





) Old English Carol. 
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Christmas Poetry 


| the world of merry Christmas poetry, portly gentlemen bask before Yule- 
tide fires; feasts in the kitchen are almost ready; Christmas trees sparkle; 
and wine and hot ale with swimming crab-apples cheer the winter-cold blood 


of all who call. In another realm of Christmas poetry, the new star brightens; 


rejoicing angels sing the celestial message; and the Christ Child in his manger 


is adored. These two traditions spring from ancient sources. 


The festive 


tradition celebrates with Christmas customs which are largely adapted from 
pagan rituals. The devotional tradition continues in the Christmas idea which 
is rooted in the Church. Both spirits enrich a garland of Christmas poetry. 


An Ancient Christmas Carol 


He came all so still 

Where His mother was, 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the grass, 


He came all so still 

Where His mother lay, 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the spray. 


He came all so still 

To His mother’s bower, 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the flower. 


Mother and maiden 
Was never none but she! 
Well might such a lady 
God’s mother be. 


Anonymous. 


Lordlings, Listen to Our Lay 


Lordlings, listen to our lay— 

We have come from far away 
To seek Christmas; 

In this mansion we are told 

He His yearly feast doth hold: 
Tis today! 

May joy come from God above, 

To all those who Christmas love. 


Old Carol. 


Wassailer’s Song 


Wassail! Wassail! all over the town, 
Our bread it is white, our ale it is brown; 
Our bowl is made of a maplin tree; 

We be good fellows all—I drink to thee. 


Here’s to our horse, and to his right ear, 
God send master a happy new year; 

A happy new year as ever he did see— 
With my wassail bowl I drink to thee. 


Here’s to our mare, and to her right eye, 

God send our mistress a good Christmas 
pie; 

A good Christmas pie as e’er I did see— 

With my wassail bow] I drink to thee. 


Here’s to our cow, and to her long tail, 

God send our master us never may fail 

Of a cup of good ale: I pray you draw 
near, 

And our jolly wassail it’s then you shall 
hear. 


Be here any maids? I suppose here be 
some; 

Sure they will not let young men stand on 
the cold stone! 

Sing hey, O, maids; come trole back the 
pin, 

And the fairest maid in the house let us all 
in. 


Come, butler, come, bring us a bowl of the 
best; 

I hope your souls in heaven will rest; 

But if you do bring us a bowl of the small, 

Then, down fall butler, and bow! and all. 


Robert Southwell (1561-95). 








A Plantation Christmas 
(Concluded from page 6) 


that middle-night, the holy hour, has come, 
then the prayers change into rejoicing. 
The old meeting-house walls ring with ex- 
ultant voices, the old floor boards give 
with the beating of so many shouting 
feet. All night long singing voices float 
out into the darkness and join the blurred 
songs of the wind in the trees until the 
morning star rides high in the sky and the 
Christmas sun rises shouting in the east. 
Then the benediction is said. 

The cock crowing for sunrise is scarcely 
over when the servants steal into the Big 
House on tiptoe so they can catch every- 
body there with a shouted “Christmas 
Gift!” before the kitchen fire is even 
started or the water put on to boil for the 
early morning coffee. 

This is an old game. Everybody tries 
to catch everybody else and win an extra 
Christmas gift. Kind old maumas arrive 
before breakfast is over, fetching pres- 


ents of new-laid eggs or fat pullet chick- 
ens tied by the legs, and their thanks 
for their gifts—aprons or sweets or fruits, 
or whatever else has been prepared for 
them—are expressed in the most charming, 
gracious words accompanied by the most 
graceful curtsies. Gentle old men fetch 
bags of peanuts or ears of popcorn or 
bottles of homemade sirup. 

The cook forgets the heavy day’s work 
ahead of him and joins heartily in the 
singing of Christmas spirituals out in the 
yard. The words of the beautiful songs 
are few, but their refrains repeated over 
and over in a thundering swirl unite us 
all in voice and faith and joy and help us 
to know that Christmas Day is the best 
day of our year. 

And Christmas Week is our best week. 
Every night the big drum booms out with 
an invitation to a Christmas-tree party at 
some cabin. The Big Houses at the neigh- 


boring plantations are filled with fun until 
New Year’s Day comes and ends the glad 
holiday season. 








ENGLISH POINTERS 











By Clarence Stratton 


Director of English in Cleveland 
High Schools 
(You may wish to cut out these entries 
and alphabetize them in your notebook.) 


gourmand, gourmet. Both mean lux- 
urious eater, lover of food. There is a 
difference, however. Gourmand is a cen- 
sorious term; it means big eater, over- 
eater. Gourmet means a lover of good 
food, an epicure. It is complimentary. 
You called him a gourmand; rather say 
gourmet. 


weak passive. The active voice is sup- 
posed to be strong, direct, virile, forceful. 
For this reason newspaper writers are di- 
rected to use the active voice in all their 
“stories.” Thus headlines are patterned on 
the active voice. Bank Clerk Steals 
$25,000. Not $25,000 Stolen by Bank 
Clerk. The passive is called weak in news- 
paper offices. Yet, even in headlines, news- 
papers use the passive to throw emphasis 
on a detail. Banker Arrested; not Police- 
man Arrests Banker. Siz Killed in Ezx- 
plosion, seldom .Ezplosion Kills Siz. 
Compare It is directed that this book be 
read by ull subscribers with All subscribers 
are directed to read this book. 


madam. Correct for all English uses. 
The French form madame is not necessary. 
Used with names and as a form of ad- 
dress, Madam, may I have my coat? Its 
plural is Mesdames, abbreviated Mmes. 
These forms should never be used alone, 
but should always be followed by names. 
The English plural of madam, used alone, 
is ladies. 


letter conclusions. Only in 1930 did the 
Secretary of State order the Washington 
offices to conclude letters Very truly yours 
instead of the old-fashioned form used 
until then: J am, Sir, your obedient ser- 
vant. Officials in the field were instructed 
to use Respectfully yours, instead of I 
have the honor to be, Sir, your obedient 
servant. 


linage. Measure of amount of space 
covered by advertising or composition paid 
for at so much a line. Advertising and 
printing jargon. In Great Britain the 
spelling is more likely lineage. Compare 
acreage, leakage, tonnage, etc. 


_keep company. Rural, small town, col- 
loquialism for paying attention, being 
lovers. Often more emphatic as keeping 
steady company. 


a, broad. Also called the Italian or 
continental a. No uniformity in its use; 
therefore a cause of much uncertainty in 
speech. To many persons in the United 
States who use more naturally the short 
a as in hat, this broad a sounds artificial, 
stilted, affected, “high-toned.” To those 
who use it naturally it sounds perfectly 
natural. It is not heard so generally or so 
widely in England as its supporters pre- 
tend; Britishers often use it merely in 
words where Americans do not. Everyone 
says father with the broad a; but does not 
pronounce corresponding words (gather, 
rather) to rime. The vowel in alms, 
psalm, calm, is broad. The broad a 
sounds artificial, stagey, elocutionary in 
such words as after, and, command, path, 
class, bath, half, pass, grass, dance, laugh, 
pastor, demand. Platform speech of 
trained readers and stage speeches of ac- 
tors show many more broad a’s than does 
the every-day speech of cultivated persons. 


The Hat 


(Continued from page 10) 


Miss Harrow’s class were going to be 
Angels, in white nightgowns; and Miss 
Peers’ class were going to be Flowers, 
with no shoes on, and pink paper petals 
sewn all over their petticoats; and Miss 
Yarmouth’s class were going to be Fairies, 
with wings and wands and silver stars; 
and some of the boys were going to be 


Elves, and some Clowns, and others 
Shepherds with a flock of cardboard 
sheep. 


Miss Gilpin’s class, however, were going 
to be Themselves. This had been a bitter 
disappointment at first. Not dress up! 
Oh, but—please, please! They had been 
rowdy with distress. But compensation 
had been offered and eventually accepted, 
in the fact that they were to occupy on 
the program a position of particular sig- 
nificance. They were, in brief, to be Num- 
ber One. “You see,” Miss Gilpin pointed 
out, “if it weren’t for us the whole thing 
couldn’t begin.” True, of course! They 
clung very firmly to the thought, espe- 
cially when they saw the petals being cut 
out, and the stars being pasted on to the 
wings. 

Their performance was to cover some 
six rapturous minutes. They were going 
to march forth on to the platform and 
stand in three carefully graded rows, the 
tallest in the back, the shortest in front, 
and sing a song. It was a beautiful song. 

Yoho! Yoho! 

We can’t stay long because 
We’re on our way this very hour 
To visit Santa Claus— 

They were going to sing the first verse, 
and the last, all together; but in the mid- 
dle— Oh, it was too-wonderful, teo won- 
derful! The middle verse was going to 
be sung quite alone by the three smallest 
members of the class. They were to be 
in the exact center of the front row, and 
when the first verse was over they were 
to step forward, two steps, holding hands: 
Paula Beatty, Elizabeth Waxman, and 
Jinnie Scammell. Some of the others in 
the class were terribly jealous. Every 
time Hilda Pritchard passed Jinnie she 
pinched her; but Jinnie didn’t mind, she 
hardly felt it. The snow was like white 
clouds under her feet; even the floors of 
rooms lifted gently, and when she sat in 
chairs the arms seemed to curl them- 
selves around her and hug her... 

Mrs. Scammell was excited, too. Every 
evening she listened while Jinnie prac- 
ticed the middle verse over and over; 
and she told all the ladies whose wash- 
ing she did about it; and she took three 
quarters out of the yellow purse and put 
them in an envelope and gave them to 
Jinnie to give to Miss Gilpin for three 
Good Tickets. Once, surprisingly, she 
joined in the song. Jinnie was just start- 
ing at the beginning: “Yoho! Yoho! We 
can’t stay long because—” And: “Yoho! 
Yoho!” sang Mrs. Scammell. 

The whole class ‘were going to wear 
their Sunday clothes; so the brown serge 
dress was brought out and carefully 
pressed under a damp towel. The brown 
serge had arrived in Mrs. Ardley’s last 
box. It was quite nice,.except that it was 


so big: the skirt came below Jinnie’s 
knees, and the belt came below her 
stomach. 
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“I—I wish—” she said, then sucked in ~ 
her lip. Paula Beatty had a red velvet ~ 
dress with lace on it. When you stroked 
it with your finger it felt like a kitten. 

But Mrs. Scammell went on pressing 
the brown serge. It wasn’t until. later, 
until she heard about the newspaper 
man— 

Lois Carrington told them. Lois Car. 
rington was a big girl, and very impor. 
tant. Her father had played tennis once 
with the Governor-General, and her 
mother, when she went out at night, wore 
dresses without any arms or any back, 
She was that important. Well, one year 
Lois Carrington had been to a private 
school, and while there, it now became 
known, they, too, had had a play. “And 
guess what!” she reported to a flatter. 
ingly attentive audience. “A-man came 
from the newspaper and wrote all about 
it—what everybody did, and wore, and 
everything! And it was printed in the 
newspaper! The next day! And pie- 
tures!” The information flashed like wild 
fire through the school. In the news- 
paper! Like the King, and people who 
got murdered, and the Married .. . 

When Jinnie told them about it at home 
her voice wobbled. 

The Scammells were impressed. Mr, 
Scammell had once been in a newspaper 
himself, when he had fallen off a bridge 
by mistake; but Mrs. Scammell had 
never been. Mrs. Scammell said, “Reely? 
Reely?” And it was that very afternoon 
that she went out, breathing rather hard, 
and bought Jinnie a pink silk dress. 

The night before the play Jinnie sat 
on a kitchen chair, singing the middle 
verse softly, under her breath, while Mrs. 
Scammell did her hair up on curling rags. 
A whole pillow case had been torn into 
strips so that there could be a great 
many curls. She had never had any be- 
fore: she tried to imagine what she would 
look like in the morning, but she couldn't 
—it was beyond her. Jinnie Scammell 
with curls! 

“So come with us, we know the way— 
She stopped singing. “Will you—will you 
wear your blue beads?” 

“Oh, Ill dress 
Scammell promised. 


“—-we know the way! We’ll show you a 
thousand lovely things! Elves and fairies 
and funny clowns—” She stopped again. 
“I wish Freddie had some pants.” 

“Oh, nobody won’t look at him,” Mrs. 
Scammell assured her. “He’s too small.” 

Another curl, and another, and another. * 

She lay flat on her back in the dark- 
ness. The curls hurt—quite excruciat- 
ingly. They dragged at her head and at 
the same time pressed into it, as hard as 
stones. She would never be able to go 
to sleep on them, that was certain. But 
it didn’t matter. Needles might have 
been run into her tonight, knives even, 
but it wouldn’t have mattered in the least. 

Now she was lying still again, with her 
eyes open. She could see herself in the 
dress—standing between Paula Beatty 
and Elizabeth Waxman. How beautiful 
she looked! The rest of the class were 
behind, all blurred and negligible. The 
first verse had been finished by them, and 
now the moment had arrived to step for 
ward, two steps, holding hands. “So come 
with us, we know the way—” Her lips 
moved soundlessly; but she could heat > 


up real nice,” Mrs, 
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herself singing. Her voice swung up and 
up, higher and higher; the darkness was 
full of it. Paula Beatty and Elizabeth 
Waxman became shadowy, then lost; 
there was nothing in the whole world but 
her voice—away way up—all thin and 
pright—Jinnie Scammell singing. 

Then it was over, and she grew sud- 
denly hot under the bedclothes. Oh, she 
would sing like that! Not the way she 
had sung when they had practiced at 
school, but like that! Higher than any- 
one had ever gone before! Up and up! 
How the people would listen! How 
pleased they would be! And the news- 
paper man— 

She remembered him with a small jerk. 
He would write about her! He would say, 
“Jinnie Scammell wore a pink silk dress 
with three buttons like roses down the 
front, and she sang something beautiful!” 
And it would be printed in the news- 
paper! The next day! And everybody 
would read it: the Potters, and Lois Car- 
rington’s father who had played tennis 
with the Governor-General, and Miss Snell 
at the green-grocer’s, and the minister, 
and—Mrs. Ardley. She couldn’t breathe 
for a moment. Why, of course! Mrs. 
Ardley! She had never thought of that! 
Mrs. Ardley would read how she wore a 
pink silk dress—and she would know that 
there hadn’t been, ever, a pink silk dress 
in any of the boxes. She would know that 
it was her dress, her very own. And that 
she sang something beautiful—she would 
know that, too. How surprised she would 
be! How terribly surprised! She would 
see for the first time that Jinnie Scam- 
mell mattered... 

Something strong and triumphant pos- 
sessed her. Her face burned, her hands 
trembled. Oh, Mrs. Ardley would know 
now! 


It was snowing, softly and slowly. You 
searcely noticed the flakes until you came 
to street lamps, then there was a white, 
dizzying mist of them, and you realized 
that they were hanging on your eyelashes 
lighter than feathers. The school was 
ahead. It looked tremendous, twice as 
big as it had ever looked in the daytime, 
with all its uncurtained windows lit up 
a bright orange. There were other people 
hurrying across the playground—small, 
dark figures; but nobody stopped to 
speak to anybody else. Through the fall- 
ing snow they went, silent and intent, and 
though the great front entrance that only 
teachers were permitted to use on ordi- 
hary occasions. 

The hall was dazzling. Jinnie felt quite 
Staggered for a moment, as if the light 
had hit her. Then she belonged to it, 
was part of it. 


She had come early, but others had 


come before her; there were people 
everywhere, thousands of people it 
Seemed. All the classroom doors were 


wide open; and you could see fairies hav- 
ing their wings strapped on—and _half- 
dressed clowns—and the flowers taking 
off their shoes—and elves—and angels— 
and the shepherds having brown’ stuff 
put on their faces. She went hurrying 
past them, her curls packed carefully 
under her hat, and Mrs. Scammell’s fall 
coat over her own winter one. ‘Hello! 
Hello! everybody was shouting to every- 
body else now that they were inside. And 
(Continued on page 26) 
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“Where Bible Characters Live Again,” 
by Anton Lang, Jr., is the timely offer- 
ing in the December National Geographic. 
This article, by the son of the man who 
played the Christus in the great Ober- 
ammergau Passion Play for three dec- 
ades, describes the every-day life in that 
famous Bavarian village, culminating in 
Christmas. The 20 illustrations are aug- 
mented by 11 color plates, mostly of the 
play itself. . . . If you need convincing 
that Horace was a delightful poet and 
satirist, and above all a human being, and 
not just a deadly chore, read “Horace— 
Classic Poet of the Countryside” in the 


same issue. 
+ 


Scribner’s for December contains a 20- 
page Christmas book section, conducted 
by William Lyon Phelps. The list in- 
cludes short reviews of the books recom- 
mended. Although Dr. Phelps can rarely 
find it in his heart to condemn or even 
criticize, the list should be a help if you 
don’t know what to buy for Aunt Ethel... 
If you have never thought particularly 
about the personal history of a turkey 
before he turns up on the Christmas plat- 
ter, read Virginia Black’s “Turkeys for 
Christmas” in the same issue. It'll make 
you wonder how such an ornery and con- 
trary bird can be so succulent. 


* 
December Harper’s offers an article 
“Editors and Essays,” by Nathaniel 


Peffer, in answer to Katherine Fullerton 
Gerould’s complaint last year that maga- 
zines had lost their old high standards and 
had turned to journalism. 


The Saturday Review of Literature 
(Nov. 30) uses the title “Psychology of 
Dictatorship” for a review of With Na- 
poleon in Russia: From the Memoirs of 
General de Caulaincourt. (Morrow). 
Students of history are gratified to dis- 
cover that the picture we have of Na- 
poleon today, with the perspective of 
years, isn’t far off from that of his own 
equerry and constant companion (Cau- 
laincourt). . . . Another book about an- 
other dictator is George Seldes’ Sawdust 
Caesar (Harpers) just off the press. Clif- 
ton Fadiman, in the New Yorker, says 
that if half the things in the book are 
true (as he has no reason to doubt) the 
title of the book should be Rats, Lice 
and Mussolini. 

Donald Culross Peattie, whose biog- 
raphy-novel of Audubon Singing in the 
Wilderness, has won such praise, has just 
been awarded the gold medal of the 
Limited Editions Club with his book, An 
Almanac for Moderns, for having pro- 
duced “the American book most apt to 
become a classic.” An Almanac for Mod- 
erns (Putnam’s) was published last 
spring. Mr. Peattie says that he is sure 
it was his nostalgia for America (he has 
been living in France for the past six 
years) and his nearly frantic joy at be- 
ing back home again that provided the 
spark for his “classic.” 


Suggestions for Christmas reading that 
may have escaped your list include: the 


“December Night” chapter from Willa 
Cather’s Death Comes for the Archbishop; 
Tolstoi’s What Men Live By; Roark 


Bradford’s How Come Christmas; Selma 
Lagerlof’s “Christmas Guest;” “St. An- 
thony’s First Christmas” from Grenfell’s 
Northern Lights; the chapter entitled 
“Red-Haired Doll” from Ella Enslow’s 
Schoolhouse in the Foothills; and Mel- 
ville Davisson Post’s Mountain School 
Teacher. 


BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 
By Jonathan Swift. 


If you read this as a child in a juve- 
nile edition, it is now high time you read 
it again. It was not written for chil- 
dren’s reading, and only the obvious, 
spectacular features of the stories, the 
tiny men and the vast giants, ever really 
got to them. Perhaps the reason why 
some unusually sensitive children never 
really liked the book at all is that the 
bitter taste of the original impulse is still 
in it, the acridity of the satire, even 
though they as children did not know, 
when they were little and read it in a big 
picture-book form, that it had been writ- 
ten with satiric intent. 


Brobdingnag and Lilliput you know al- 
ready; this time I want you to read, with 
the understanding of your added years, 
the voyage to Laputa, where the inhabi- 
tants are “taken up with intense specula- 
tion.” Then visit. with this brooding spirit 
the terrible tribe of Struldbrugs, who 
cannot stop living. Then (and this is the 


most important part) go to the horse- 
country of the Houyhnhnms—I hope I 
have. that spelled right, but it doesn’t 


make so much difference anyway, for to 
pronounce it all you have to do is neigh 
like a horse. In this land you find Swift's 
idea of the Almost Perfect State. There 
you find also the Yahoos, and discover 
that these creatures represent Swift's 
idea of mankind. Then you will realize 
the extent of his misanthropy. 


Of course you will have been told to 
read this because it is great literature, 
and it is, but I suggest it for a more per- 
sonal reason. Unless you are quite dif- 
ferent from most human beings, you will 
have spells of pessimism on your own ac- 
count, when, forgetting that you yourself 
belong to the human race, you will decide 
that the human race is a little worse than 
hopeless. It is a good thing, in times 
like those, to see humanity painted for 
once in colors blacker than your own 
fancy provides. You are likely to bounce 
back from such a state of mind, and if 
only for sheer contradiction, feel that 
there may be something in humanity after 
all. 


SHOW BOAT. By Edna Ferber. 


They made this into a musical play that 
ran for months, here and abroad; I saw 
it in London, where it was quite as popu- 
lar as it was here. Then it was a movie 
and even a radio feature. The title be- 
came a sort of household word, bringing 
back an institution forgotten by many 
and unknown to many more—the floating 
theatres of the great steamboat days on 
the Mississippi. 


It is a story of hereditary tendencies 
that come out in different forms in differ- 
ent generations, but as I read it again, 
now that it has been added to the Modern 
Library, I am impressed by something to 
which I did not pay so much attention 
when I first read the book. This is the 
life of the great river. Follow Mark 
Twain’s Life on the Mississippi with this 
romance, not a masterpiece of literature, 
but a sound and entertaining popular 
novel with the life of a glittering period 
coming back, spangles and all, out of the 
past. 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 





May I Present— 
Mr. Julius Caesar? 


By 
Anna Bird Stewart 


} HAD better admit 
at the start that I 
never liked Latin. 
Well, at least not 
until I began to 
read Horace in 
college. Gallia est omnis di- 
visa in partes tres was three 
parts too many for me. But after liv- 
ing some months in southern France, 
where the Roman legions marched 
and fought, and Roman colonists set- 
tled, Caesar’s countrymen begin to 
seem like real people to me, and re- 
markable people. 

I had visited Rome itself before 
this, I had seen the remains of their 
civilization in England, ridden over 
Roman roads, gaped at the ruins of 
baths and heating plants. But the 
new Roman conquest of my interest 
and admiration took place here in 
Provence—the Province, as Rome 
termed all of southern and central 
France. I have been living among 
monuments of Roman triumph, 
thought, comfort and pleasure, until 
they have stirred my imagination. I 
have been introduced again to Julius 
Caesar, without whose Gallic wars I 
could not have amused myself for the 
past weeks in my own celebration of 
the glory that was Rome. 

In those ancient days the most im- 
portant cities were Marseilles and 
Narbonne, both seaports then, al- 
though Narbonne is now five miles 
‘ inland. In neither will you find any 
really authentic Roman buildings, al- 
though in the latter there is a pic- 
turesque street of shops built along 
the bridge crossing the canal, which 
is said to have Roman foundations. 
It recalls vividly the Ponte Vecchio 
in Florence, which is medieval, but 
replaced an older bridge which may 
have come down from classic times. 

It was not until I reached Arles, 
coming north from Italy, that the 
Roman campaign against me _ got 
under way. One cannot escape Rome 
in Arles, where the largest amphi- 
theatre north of the Alps lifts its 
arches, its Doric and Corinthian col- 
umns, into luminous relief against the 
sky. I was told that the arena dates 
from the second century, the time of 
Antoninus, and that it was remodeled 
in the fourth. When the Saracens 


















WHEN ROMANS LEFT 
THE BRITONS COLD 


Tale of a Debt to Rome 


The Roman legions occupied, 
In the war-like days of old, 
The land we know as England, 
But in time they left it cold. 


They journeyed back to ancient Rome, 
But left, of course, behind them 

Their furnaces and heating plants 
Where the natives soon could find them. 


Small good these did the Britons, 

Or the Saxons or the Angles. 

The Danes and Normans knew no warmth 
Except hot-tempered wrangles. 


While through the land the furnaces 
(Like those in Bath and Chester,) 
Were buried deep as Yorick 

(Who was Hamlet’s father’s jester.) 


So, since the days of Romans 

England froze and shook and shivered, 
Her sons too chilled to try at all 

From cold to be delivered. 


An Englishman upon his hearth 
Boasts that his home’s his castle. 
But in keeping warm his other side 
He really isn’t facile. 


The centuries rolled on and on 
Under the English banner. 

And then they heard of western heat 
Quite in the Roman manner. 


It wasn’t more than twenty years, 

Ere some great mind suggested, 

“We, too, can heat our homes. Don’t think 
America has us bested.” 


They started “Central Heating,”— 
How the Romans would guffaw, 
For Rome was strong on comfort, 
As well as roads and law. 


For English heat is limited. 

On every sign you'll see 

That British Heating Companies add 
An Ltd. 


Great Caesar’s legions gave the world 
A service known as yeoman, 

And, (though it isn’t cricket,) 

I prefer heat 4 la Roman. 


—Anna Bird Stewart. 
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THE 
ROMAN ARENA 
AT ARLES 


Monument to a cruel 
and mighty people 






























taken 





conquered Arles in the eighth cen 
tury, the arena built for sport became 
a fortress. By the twelfth, a whole 
fortified town was built inside its 
walls. Old records tell of two huz 
dred houses and two chapels; old e~ 
gravings picture it. But the other 
nations passed, other civilizations 
crumbled; Rome, though long dead, 
triumphed again. We can see three 
of the fort’s watch towers, a bit of 
Gothic window, a dove-cote, the trace 
of a medieval stairway. But the ruin 
remains Roman, monument to a crud 
and mighty people who could com 
ceive such sports as here took place, 
and create such arenas to house them, 

The attic story has disappeared, 
but the old ruin is still majestic. It 
held, in the old days, 26,000 persons, 
10,000 more than the whole city 
boasts today. The arena is still used 
in summer for the Provencal courses 


de taureaur, which differ entirely 
from the Spanish sport of bulk 
fighting. Little black bulls from the 


Camargue, the great plain south-o 
Arles, are brought into this arena, 
each with a national red, white, and 
blue cockade bound on its head. The 
youths of Arles endeavor to snatch 
the cockades, winning a prize of five 
francs for each one. It is a populat 
spectacle, for funny incidents are ab 
ways happening, and the Provenceaut 
love to laugh. Often the bulls seem 
to enjoy the game as much as the 
boys. It takes agility and courage but 
is no more dangerous than football, 
the Arlesians tell me. With it is ab 
ways seen the dancing of the Farar 
dole, the national dance of the regio, 
its twisting figures originally sym 
bolizing the windings of the Rive 
Rhone. These are a gay and happy 
people, who have put the monument 
of their ancient conquerors to 4 
lighter and more amusing use. 

The Roman theatre is less we 
preserved, though beautiful im its 
ruins. Half of Arles is built of stom 
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The 
arena was once called La Carriére, 
the quarry. Roman stones have been 
found in the medieval ramparts, and 
in the church of St. Trophime, the 
finest Romanesque building in France. 
The modern Hotel du Nord includes 
two Corinthian columns which may 
have marked the Forum in the days 
of the city’s Roman greatness. 

Standing before them in the Place 
du Forum, is the statue of Frédéric 
Mistral, greatest poet of Provence 
and its national hero. It was he who 
with six brother poets founded the 
Félibrige, a society to make their 
Provencal dialect, still spoken by the 
people, once again a literary vehicle. 
This language is another monument 
to Rome. The dialects spoken through- 
out France today are not corruptions 
of French used by ignorant persons. 
They are separate languages which 
originally combined the Latin of the 
conquerors—the speech, that is, of 
the ordinary Roman—with that spoken 
by the early inhabitants of these re- 
gions. The French language itself 
was evolved in the same way from 
the speech around the Isle de France, 
the old Paris, its greater importance 
following the successes of the French 
crown. 

The poet Mistral looked so much 
like our Buffalo Bill, that a dog lost 
when the latter’s Wild West show 
was playing in southern France, 
recognized the resemblance and 
adopted the new master who looked 
like his old one. It was not until 
years later, when the doubles met for 
the first time in Paris, that Mistral 
learned why the strange dog had 
greeted him with such marks of affec- 
tion, and had insisted upon staying 
with him. . 

Still another Roman edifice near 
the Rhéne is built of red Roman 
bricks combined with stone. It is not 
mposing as are the earlier monu- 
re” yet it is a part of the palace 

¢ Emperor Constantine II, that 








: ruler of the later Empire who loved 
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LA 
MAISON 
CARREE 
at NIMES 


It is quite the 

loveliest thing 

the Romans left 
7 





Roman Monument at St. Remy in Southern France 


Arles so well that he thought of trans- 
porting there the seat of government. 
In his day it was a vast building 
reaching nearly to the Forum. Today 
its main interest lies in its elaborate 
arrangements for heating the baths, 
still black from the soot and flames 
of Roman fires. Rome conquered the 
world, but luxury overcame her. 
These blackened furnaces help us to 
understand the enervating influences 
which sapped the. stern probity of 
early virtues. In the time of Arles’ 
glory, seven baths a day were con- 
sidered no more than enough for the 
cleansing and comfort demanded by 
men and women of quality. 

Nimes lies west of the section now 
called Provence, but was an impor- 
tant part of the Provincia Romana. 
Its amphitheatre is smaller, but in 
better preservation. A guide will tell 
you that because the two arenas were 
so near each other, the management 
of spectacles had to vary their pro- 
grams to keep the populace contented. 
Our modern audiences might well have 
been descended from those fastidious 
citizens. You will note that the 
podium, which separated the specta- 
tors from the arena, is lower here, 
and there are no barred openings 


- 
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through which wild beasts might be 
admitted. Instead, they sometimes 
had aquatic sports here, or horse and 
chariot races, and gladiatorial com- 
bats. 

In the city’s largest park, the 
Fountain of the Nymphs still has 
water flowing between Roman col- 
umns, which some archeologists con- 
sider part of the Roman baths. Upon 
a hill stands the Tower Magne, and 
down in the city the ancient Temple 
of Diana. 

Known familiarly to the Nimois as 
“Ia Maison Carrée,” this little 
“square house” is exquisite in its pro- 
portions, a beautiful example of 
Greek-inspired Corinthian architec- 
ture. It has had a long history. Visi- 
goths and later the Saracens used it 
as a stronghold. It 
has been a fort, a 
private house, an 
Augustinian Church, 
a stable, and is now 
a museum. Its golden 
color is enchanting. 
It is quite the love- 
liest thing the Ro- 
mans left. 

Fourteen miles 
north-east of Nimes 
stands the Pont du 
Gard, one of the 
finest and highest of 
Roman aqueducts, 
bridging the quiet 
valley of the Gardon 
with three tiers of 
arches. Coming sud- 
denly into view at a 
bend in the road, it is startling in its 
impressiveness, almost the supreme 
expression of Roman power. It is 
as if a great man had said, “Nimes 
must have water,” and his will alone 
created this monument to Rome. 

It was built in 19 B.C. by Agrippa, 
son-in-law of Augustus, of material 
quarried from the river bank not far 
upstream. For so long did it serve 
its purpose, that the channel where 
the water flowed is encrusted a foot 
deep with lime. Beneath that is the 
Roman cement which covered the 
naked rock. One can climb to the 
top and walk along the former water 
channel, still partly roofed with thick 
stone slabs. It is nearly 900 feet 
long, four feet wide, and nearly five 
feet high. The arch itself rises 158 
feet above the river. Two thousand 
years of sun have turned these stones 
also into gold. 

North-east of the Pont du Gard we 
come to the little town of Orange, 
whence the family of William III of 
England, and of the present Queen 
of Holland, took their name. The his- 
tory of the place goes back to ancient 
times. It was important during the 
reign of Augustus, but the theatre 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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HE British Navy is back in 
Alexandria harbor, and Egypt 
is again the core of the British 
Empire. An ominous forest of 
gray masts and funnels fills the west- 
ern harbor of Alexandria, and incom- 
ing Italian steamers whose captains 






forget to dip their ensigns are stopped 
by British picket-boats and made to 
go outside and come in as they should. 
‘ British soldiers and sailors swing in 
long columns through the streets of 
the great port, heralded by the swish 
of Scottish kilts and the nasal scream 
of the bagpipes. 

Alexandria was one of the places 
where Antony dallied with Cleopatra, 
and there were Italians there long be- 
fore the merchants of medieval Venice 
and Genoa began trading with the 
Levant. But who would have thought 
a dozen years ago that this present 
generation of Italians, who used to 
be bracketed with the Greeks among 
the Levantine population, would sud- 
denly become fired with memories of 
the ancient Roman province of Egypt? 

And who would have thought that 
Italian transports would today be 
streaming through the Suez Canal to 
Eritrea on the borders of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, only 300 miles east 


~~ — 


(Above) Suez Canal, the pivot of Britain’s imperial life-line, as r 
well as the essential highway of Italy’s East-African war. 


of Khartum—that Italian military 
airplanes would be soaring over Lake 
Tana in the Ethiopian highlands, 
from which the Blue Nile comes 
down to fertilize the rich fields which 
produce Egyptian long-staple cotton 
for the Liverpool market and the 


mR RT ere _—we 


The | 
crouching lion, sym- 
bolic of England's 
watchfulness, is a war 
memorial at Suez. 


(Above) King 
Fuad I, whose 
throne depends on 
British power. (At 


Lancashire mills? 
Who would have 
thought that today 


Italy would have right) Nahas 
broken the tribes Pasha, Wafd 
leader. 


and thrown a big 
army onto the Libyan frontier of 
Egypt, only 300 miles west of Alex- 
andria? 

No British Government could pos- 
sibly disregard such a challenge, for 
Egypt lies at the very apex of the 
British Empire. The east coast of 
Africa and the south coast of Asia 
may together be viewed as the sides 
of a huge funnel which narrows to 
the Red Sea and so pours its pre- 
dominantly British traffic through the 
Suez Canal into His Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Mediterranean. 

Geography itself makes the British 
and the Egyptians partners in Egypt. 
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Egypt Strains 


to Burst Her Fetters 
By CLAIR PRICE 




















whe 
soci 
they 
tran 
and 
gua 
Yet they have never succeeded ig min, 
agreeing on the terms of their partner than 
ship. The British have tried on sey. resp 
eral occasions to come to terms with it h 
the Egyptians. They abandoned their intir 
war-time protectorate in favor of fifty 
Egyptian independence, but retained the 
a dominating position in Egypt pend- A 


tend 


ing an agreement on four reserved 
questions: tate 
The security of the communications in 1 
of the British Empire in Egypt. went 
The defense of Egypt agains visit 
foreign aggression. visit 
The protection of foreign residents, Viet 
The Sudan. state 
These four unsettled questions are oe 
still unsettled; hence the uncertain pce 
political atmosphere which is charac whic 
teristic of Egypt. It is an atmosphere A 
conducive to political explosions. One od ‘ 
e 


such explosion occurred in the Egyp 
tian riots of 1919. Another seems to 
be rumbling ominously in the renewed 
rioting of recent days. 

Egypt consists of a narrow green 
river valley twisting through a thous 
and miles of blazing desert. Along 
its river banks it is the most densely 
populated country in the world, mon 
crowded than Belgium or Bengal 
A few miles back from the rive 
it is one of the emptiest and most 
desolate of countries. 

It is an Eastern country, but 
also has the eutr 
ously Europea 
facade which the 


Capitulation 
(articles ca 
ing foreigner 


extraterritorml 
rights and #& 
‘nuities) have 
given it. Mot 
other Eastem 
countries show 
off this medieval system during i 
war, but not Egypt. 

All the foreign colonies are smal 
states within a state, responsible ® 
their own consuls rather than to 
government of the country. A dom® 
foreign governments have the right 
to make themselves no end of a mile 
ance in the internal affairs of 
country, and the task of govem 
such a country becomes less at 
of keeping the Egyptian happy @™ 
of keeping a dozen foreign g 
ments quiet. 
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The Italians are the second largest 
of the foreign colonies. There are 
probably 60,000 of them. Only the 
ubiquitous Greeks are more numerous. 
Unlike any other of the foreign 
colonies, the Italians are found every- 
where from top to bottom of the 
social structure. As business men 
they are so numerous that Alexandria 
transacts most of its trade in Italian, 
and even in Cairo Italian is the lan- 
guage of the Stock Exchange. They 
mingle with the Egyptians more 
than other Europeans do. In some 
respects their position is unique; and 
it has a unique circumstance in the 
intimacy which has existed for nearly 
fifty years between King Fuad and 
the Italian royal family. 

As a young prince, King Fuad at- 
tended both the International Insti- 
tute and the Military Academy 
in Turin. Eight years ago he 
went back to Italy on a state 
visit, and two years ago his 


visit was returned by King 
Victor Emmanuel —the first 
state visit which a _ foreign 


sovereign has paid to Egypt 
since the historic festivities 
which opened the Suez Canal. 
A dozen years ago no particu- 
lar effort was made to utilize 
the Italian tradition in Egypt, 
(At right) Cairo rioting, led by 
students of Wafdist sentiment, is 
put down by Egyptian police with 
the backing of British troops. 
(Below) Cairo is a strange mixture 
of European modernity and Mo- 
edan custom. It has some 
handsome parks and squares. 
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but Fascism has exploited every ounce 
of it. Culturally, economically and 
politically, Fascist discipline has 
missed no opportunity of demonstrat- 
ing Italian energy and ability. Hence 
the surprising spectacle of the last 
few weeks. With big Italian armies 
drawn up in Libya and Eritrea, the 
whole Italian colony in Egypt has 
burst into a raging propaganda on the 
subject of “British oppression.” 

The Italian propaganda, except for 
the part it has played in leading the 
British to bring their naval and air 
forces in Egypt up to war strength, 
does not seem to have accomplished 
much. It has not failed because of 


any great popularity that the British 
enjoy, but rather because Egyptian 
sympathies belong to the Ethiopians. 
If it were not for the British, indeed, 































Ethiopia’s fate 
might easily be 
Egypt's. 

The Egyptians 
have a complete 
facade of indepen- 
dence. They have a 
King and court of 
their own behind 
the dark red and 
gold figures of the 
Nubian bodyguard 
at Abdin Palace. 
They have a Prime 
Minister, a Cabinet, 
and government de- 
partments’ with 
thousands of red- 
fezzed employees. 
But the real power 
behind the facade 
of Egyptian inde- 
pendence is the 
British power. 
There are British 
advisers in the 
Ministries of Fin- 
ance and Justice 
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and a British Inspector General and 
staff officers in the Army. As employes 
of the Egyptian Government, they all 
wear the red fez; but their real re- 
sponsibility is to the British High 
Commissioner, who lives with his 
numerous staff in the white palace of 
the British Residency. 

All the real power in the country 
is in the Residency and the British 
garrison. The British see everywhere 
and know everything. Yet they re- 
main largely invisible, except of course 
in their recognized haunts. Unlike the 
Italians, they hold themselves aloof. 
They maintain an attitude of inflex- 
ible superiority, and this is as true 
of the British colony in general as it 
is of British officials. All Egyptians, 
educated or uneducated, are their in- 
feriors and are made to know it. 
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The British occupation began at 
Alexandria in 1882. What their strong 
formative hand has done with Egypt 
since then is one of the great stories 
of modern history. They took a bank- 
rupt Turkish province which was 
loaded with international fetters and 
began extending its irrigation system. 
They built modern Cairo and Alex- 
andria and raised Alexandria and 
Port Said into the front rank of the 
world’s ports. 

The Egypt of today is their child. 
They have pulled it out of bank- 
ruptcy and oppression. Yet when 
Lord Cromer, the first and greatest of 
Egypt’s regenerators, left Cairo after 
twenty-five years of miraculous 
achievement, he had to have elaborate 
army and police protection against 
Egyptian insult and injury. 

There is no use in moralizing on the 
subject of “Egyptian ingratitude,” for 
the educated Egyptian seems to be 
about as grateful as anybody else 
would be under all the circumstances. 
Anglo-Egyptian relations have a 
(Concluded on page 27) 





The March of Events Around the World 


Despite Musso- 
The W ar lini’s defiant an- 

nouncement that 
a League of Nations attempt to bring 
Italy to terms by cutting off her oil sup- 
ply would mean war in Europe, the League 
prepared to meet December 12 and con- 
sider application of the proposed em- 
bargo on oil, coal, iron, steel and pos- 
sibly cotton and copper. 

While Il Duce called his cabinet into 
conference prepared to strengthen his 
armed forces, and reportedly moved 
troops from the Austrian border to the 
French border and into a menacing 
position in Libya along the Egyptian 
frontier, France and Britain drew closer 
together. Premier Laval of France in- 
formed Italy if she attacked Britain she 
would have to fight France also. The 
British naval, army, and air officers went 
ahead with preparations to meet an 
Italian attack in the event one occurred 





Bishop in St. Lowis Star-Times 
CALLING OUT ‘THE HOME GUARD 


when the League oil embargo is applied. 
Stories from Italy say an oil embargo 
would be a signal for an Italian attack 
on the British Mediterranean fleet. They 
declare 125 Italian aviators have pledged 
themselves each to take out a plane car- 
rying a huge bomb and land it on a British 
battleship blowing up the ship and himself. 

These wild stories, however, seem to be 
merely stiffening the League’s stand 
against Italy. Geneva believes the sanc- 
tions against Italy are working effectively 
and will shortly bring an end to the 
Ethiopian war. Premier Laval hopes to 
bring Mussolini to terms without the 
drastic oil embargo being applied. He is 
expected to offer Mussolini British and 
French territory in North Africa in 
order to end the Italo-Ethiopian war. 

Although press reports of the Ethiopian 
campaign are very confusing, consensus 
says there has been a marked increase in 
Ethiopian resistance to the Italian ad- 
vance. 

Referring to the contour map of 
Ethiopia (Schol., Nov. 2), latest reports 
say that General Graziani’s southern Ital- 
ian columns have fallen back a few miles 
from Sasa Baneh, while Ras Desta Demtu’s 
troops menace Graziani’s communications 
by taking up a position near Dolo on the 
Italian Somaliland border. In the North, 
the Italians are trying to consolidate 
their position south of Makale against the 
continued guerilla warfare waged by Ras 
Seyoum and his native chiefs. 
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Although he received 
France a vote of confidence 

when the French Parli- 
ament convened recently for its first ses- 
sion since last summer, Premier Laval 
remains perched uncertainly on a tight 
rope. If he falls, no one can predict just 
what will happen. 

The Premier found himself on that 
tight rope when he took over the govern- 
ment last summer and embarked on a 
program of drastic economy and deflation 
in an effort to balance the budget and 
save the franc from another devaluation. 
The budget remain unbalanced, the franc 
is still threatened, and people who fear 
the nation will leave the gold standard 
are shipping gold from France. Mean- 
while, business is bad, taxes are high, and 
popular unrest is growing. 

This unrest is indicated by frequent 
clashes betwen the powerful Fascist 
Cross of Fire (Croix de Feu), of Colonel 
de la Rocque (Schol., Sept. 28.), and the 
united front of workers formed by the 
Socialists and Communists to combat De 
la Rocque’s organization. The united front 
spokesmen are demanding that Laval dis- 
arm the Cross of Fire, while the Fascists, 
numbering over 500,000 men, many of 
whom are well-armed, are ready to defy 
the Government. The balance of power is 
in the hands of former Premier Edouard 
Herriot’s Radical-Socialists (who are 
really mild liberals). They are opposed 
to Laval’s drastic economies and want him 
to curb armed political groups, but Her- 
riot got them to support Laval in the 
recent vote of confidence. This vote, how- 
ever, was merely on the question of the 
Premier’s defense of the gold standard, a 
stand strongly demanded by the Bank of 
France and the land-owning classes. 
(Schol., Sept. 21). 


Brazil 


which 


After hovering over the 
Brazilian coast for three 
days, the Graf Zeppelin, 


operates regularly between Ger- 


many and South America, finally was able 
to land its passengers on November 28. 
the 


It had remained in the air, while 
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Shaded portions of map show areas where 
recent Brazilian revolt was crushed by 
government troops. 
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government was quelling a desperate 
revolt which broke out in the Brazilian 
armed forces. After four days of fighting, 
in which 138 persons were killed, this at- 
tempt to overthow the regime of Pregj. 
dent Getulio Vargas was_ reported 
crushed and federal troops were busy 
rounding up the fleeing rebels. 

When the rebellion 
flared first at Per 
nambuco, northeast- 
ern Brazilian port, 
and in the State of 
Rio Grande do 
Norte, where  sol- 
diers placed their 
officers under ar 
rest and took cop- 
trol of Natal, the 
government at Rio 





Janeiro accused Luis 
Carlos Prestes, 
Communist leader 
for South America, 
of inciting the troops. They declared he 
planned rebellions in Argentina, Chile, 
and Paraguay. Congress authorized Presi- 
dent Vargas to declare the nation in a 
“state of siege,” and loyal troops pro- 
ceeded to stamp out the northern upris- 
ing. As this revolt died out, troops in 
Rio de Janeiro rebelled, but prompt 
action by infantry and aviation forces 
quelled the outbreak. 

A New York Times dispatch from Rio 
de Janeiro declared the revolt was not 
communistic as reported by the federal 
officials. The dispatch said it had become 
popular in South American governments 
to denounce all opposition as communis 
tic in an effort to create public opinion 
abroad against revolts. The revolt was 
described as socialistic and strongly na- 
tionalistic. Although its program for sei» 
ing all foreign holdings in Brazil was com 
sidered drastic, its program of social re 
forms was mild. It demanded the eight 
hour day, with one day’s rest in seven, 
equal wages for men and women doing 
equal work, a minimum wage law, hygienie 
working conditions, unemployment insur 
ance, and old-age pensions. Many of these 
reforms have been in force in Uruguay 
and other South American republics for 
many years. Most of them were promised 
by Dr. Getulio Vargas, now President, 
when he led the revolt that set up the 
present regime. Some of them have been 
passed, but never enforced. 

The radical National Liberators Ali- 
ance circulated a manifesto throughout 
the nation denying charges by the govern 
ment that the organization was comm 
nistic. Besides reform measures already 
mentioned, the manifesto demanded the 
breaking up of the “feudal” system of 
large land holdings into small holdings 
for farmers and workers. 

It was declared by observers that the 
Brazilian army was ripe for revolt be 
cause the non-commissioned officers felt 





VARGAS 


that advanced positions in the armed 
forces were reserved for upper-class 
Brazilian. Since Brazil practically is 4 


one crop country—coffee—the world de 
pression caused much suffering among 
workers because of the slack coffee ma 
and the absence of other enterprises which 
could furnish work for the laborers. 
swallow the five Nort 


China China provinces by i 


spiring Chinese leaders in that territoy 
to renounce their allegiance to the Ci 
(Concluded on page 20) 
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14, 1935 


Testing out his 
Roosevelt party’s _ political 

ammunition for 
the 1936 campaign, President Roosevelt 
told a monster crowd of 50,000 wildly 
cheering people at a “homecoming day” 
celebration in Atlanta, arranged in his 
honor by Georgia’s Congressional delega- 
tion, that from now on there would be 
a decreasing deficit and that the credit 
of the nation is higher today thar that 


of any other great nation in the world. 


He said the debt stands at 29% billions 
compared to 21 billions in 1933, but that 
includes 1% billions of working balance 
in the Treasury and 4% billions in loans 
which can be recovered. Striking at bank- 
ers who deplore the increased debt, the 
President declared that in 1933, when 
the bankers were asking for aid, they as- 


“But a bold peasantry, their country’s 
pride, when once destroyed, can never be 
supplied.” 


sured him the nation could stand a debt 
of from 55 to 70 billions. Bankers were 
quick to deny this statement. ; 

In assuring his audience that increasing 
revenues would probably mean the end 
of further tax increases, the President 
followed the line laid down in his recent 
budget conferences. (Schol., Dec. 7.) 
While at Warm Springs, Georgia, ‘over 
Thanksgiving he talked with Chairman 
Buchanan of the House Appropriations 
Committee. Indications point that, despite 
the American Legion’s demand for the 
bonus, President Roosevelt will veto the 
bill if it is passed in January. (Schol., 
Oct. 12.) 


The President anounced that the Gov- 
ernment had completed the transfer of 
3,125,000 persons from the dole to work 
relief and that the small remaining num- 
ber would soon be placed on projects. 
Tom Washington came word by Harry 
Hopkins, relief administrator, that the 
Success of the work relief program was 
ly assured. Twenty-two states 
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had received their final federal grants to 
finance the dole, he stated, and 26 al- 
ready had been cut off the direct relief 
fund. December 1 was the deadline for 
the program’s completion, and although 
at least nine million men remained unem- 
ployed, the Government could point out 
that it had fulfilled its promise of em- 
ploying 3,500,000 men. Referring to 
critics of his relief program, the Presi- 
dent said, “I can realize that gentlemen 
in well-warmed and well-stocked clubs 
will discourse on the expense of govern- 
ment and the suffering they 
are going through because 
the Government is spend- 
ing money for work relief, 

but most Americans 
want to give something for 


what they get.” This some- 
thing, he said, was 
work relief, and 


though the dole was 
cheaper, he was de- 
termined to avoid it. 

“National surveys 
prove,” the President 
later declared, “that 
the average of our 
citizenship lives today 
on what would be 
called by the medical 
fraternity a_ third- 


class diet, for the 
very simple reason 
that the masses of 


the American people 
have not got the pur- 
chasing power to eat 
more and better food. 
If the country lived on a second- 
class diet, we would need to put 
more acres than we use today back 
into the production of food for do- 
mestic consumption. If the nation 
lived on a first-class diet, we would 
have to put more acres than we 
have ever cultivated into the pro- 
duction of an additional supply of 
food.” 

Devoting some time to the im- 
proved condition of the farmers, the 
President’s reference to the _ in- 
creased price of cotton drew pro- 
longed cheers from the crowd. 
Governor Bibb Graves of Alabama, 
Governor Olin D. Johnston of South 
Carolina, and Governor Dave Scholtz of 
Florida were present for the celebration, 
but Governor Eugene Talmadge of 
Georgia, anti-New Dealer, was _ not 
among those present. He said he was 
out on his farm hunting—hunting for 
something to plant on which there was 
no processing tax. Police reported a 
crude effigy of Talmadge was hung from 
a tree on the State Capitol lawn. A card 
on the effigy said—“Coolidge did not 
choose to run—Talmadge need not 
either.’ Though President Roosevelt did 
not mention former President Hoover by 
name his pointed references to Hoover 
were easily noted. 

vention of _ the 


A. F of Le rns 


eration of Labor at Atlantic City, was 
enlivened by a sharp fight between the 
advocates of industrial unionism, led by 
John L. Lewis, burly president of the 
United Mine Workers, and the supporters 
of craft unions led by President William 
Green of the Federation. (Schol., Nov. 2.) 
While Lewis was defeated in his efforts 
to extend industrial unionism within the 


The recent con- 





United Mine Workers. 


the mine leader’s fight for industrial unions at the recent 


Federation, any thoughts that he would 
give up the fight were quickly dispelled 
by the following curt note from Lewis to 
Green: 

“Dear Sir and Brother: Effective this 
date, I resign as a vice president of the 


American Federation of Labor. Sincerely 
yours, John L. Lewis.” 
Although Lewis’ resignation removed 


him from the powerful executive council 
of the Federation, he insisted he had no 
intentions of taking the United Miners 
out of the A. F. of L. Instead, he re- 





William Green (left), president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor; Sidney Hillman, president of the cloth- 
ing workers’ union, and John L. Lewis, president of the 


Hillman backed Lewis during 


Federation convention. 


vealed the formation of a Committee for 
Industrial Organization which will carry 
on an “educational” campaign within the 
ranks of the Federation, in an effort to 
get the next convention to declare itself 
in favor of industrial unions. Lewis 
heads this group, while Charles Howard, 
president of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, is secretary. They claim 
to have eight industrial unions, includ- 
ing the International Garment Workers 
Union, supporting them. 

Green attacked Lewis’ program by ex- 
pressing the fear that the industrial union 
drive would cause a split in union ranks 
and weaken the Federation and the whole 
movement. Lewis blamed the fact that, 
after 55 years of activity, only 3,500,000 
out of 39,000,000 wage-earners belong to 
the A.F. of L., on the weakness of craft 
unions. He said craft unions were more 
concerned with protecting the skilled 
workers, while mass production industries 
used semi-skilled or unskilled labor, and 
if they were to be protected, industrial 


unions must do it. 
AAA the Supreme Court will 

hold the A.A.A. proces- 
sing taxes unconstitutional, was renewed 
recently when the Court granted a tem- 
porary injunction restraining the Govern- 
ment from collecting processing taxes on 
eight Louisiana rice millers, pending 
argument to decide if a permanent in- 
junction can be issued. 

The eight millers had said they would 
be damaged if they could not obtain the 
temporary injunctions against collection 
of the processing taxes while their case 
was being settled. The Government con- 
tended the millers must pay first and sue 
later for refunds if the taxes were de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court. The millers said the AAA 

(Concluded on page 20) 


Speculation over whether 





China 


(Concluded from page 18) 


National Government and rely on Japan 
for aid, the Japanese army leaders have 
resorted to a cautious policy of nibbling 
off sections of this rich territory while 
the Chinese government protests in vain. 
(Schol., Dec. 7.) 

The first nibble was taken when Yin 
Ju-keng, administrative 


the tax, while their suits were pending. 
Already, processing tax collections have 
been curtailed by legal action against the 
Government. Other commentators viewed 
the decision seriously because the Court, 
in its 6 to 3 vote, was divided into con- 
servative and liberal camps. Justices 
Brandeis, Stone and Cardozo, the liberals, 
favored the Government, and commen- 
tators contended the same division of 
opinion would exist when the AAA finally 





commissioner of the de- 
militarized zone in East 
Hopei Province, proclaimed 
the independence of his 
territory. It consists of 
8,600 square miles and con- 
tains 4,000,000 Chinese. Yin 
then called upon the Jap- 
anese army to assist him 
against the Communists, al- 
though the Communist 
armies were known to be at 
least 1000 miles away. While 
Japanese diplomatic circles 
informed the world, includ- 
ing the British, who have 
financial interests in North 
China, that Japan was not 
actively aiding this move- 














ment to cut North China 

from the Chinese National 
Government, Nipponese 

troops, acting under Major General Kenji 
Doihara, chief political agent of the Army 
in China, seized railroads in the Peiping- 
Tientsin area. Later, Japanese trains be- 
gan pouring troops into Shanhaikwau, 
“gateway to North China,’ and mere 
pressure was put on Chinese war lords 
to declare for autonomy in the five north- 
ern provinces, 

On November 30, General Sung Cheh- 
yuan, virtual overlord of the key north- 
ern provinces of Hopei and Chahar, who 
has held out against the Japanese, seemed 
ready at any moment to declare his terri- 
tory independent and accept Japan’s 
terms. General Chiang Kai-shek, “strong 
man” of the Chinese National Govern- 
ment, has not indicated whether he will 
actively oppose this Japanese nibbling 
campaign, but many Chinese leaders want 
the Government to resist Japan. Observ- 
ers believe resistance would be futile and 
the less China resists the less territory 
she will lose in the long run. 


AAA 


(Concluded from page 19) 


amendments passed by the last Congress 
(Schol., Sept. 28) prevented refunds of 
* this sort unless the companies could prove 
they did not pass the tax along to the 
consumer in higher prices. They said 
they could not prove this, and therefore 
asked for the injunctions. The Supreme 
Court ruled the millers did not have to 
pay the tax to the Government but must 
pay the money to a depository until the 
case finally is decided. Arguments will 
begin on December 16. 

Thus, it is seen that a purely legal 
question of whether the taxes should be 
paid now, pending a final decision, was 
decided by the Court. The constitution- 
ality of the AAA processing taxes will 
be decided when the Supreme Court rules 
on the Hoosac Mills case, arguments on 
which it is now hearing. If the AAA is 
killed as the NRA was, the Government 
farm program for cutting production and 
raising prices is doomed. 

Although the Department of Agricul- 
ture hastened to say that the ruling on 
the rice millers’ case would not stop AAA 
payments to farmers, observers stated 
that this ruling might cause a shortage 
of funds if processors of other farm 
products rushed to get injunctions against 


Glasgow Record 
THE CUCKOO IN THE NEST 


came up for a ruling. The AAA de- 
cision, regardless of which way it goes, 
will undoubtedly play a big role in the 
coming presidential campaign. 


° Throughout the 
arneglé United States and 
most of the 


World, people joined in the celebration 
of the 100th anniversary, on November 
25, of the birth of Andrew Cargenie, 
who piled up millions as the “steel king” 
of America and then spent the rest of 
his life giving away his fortune for the 
improvement of mankind. He will be re- 
membered as one of the greatest philan- 
thropists, but he did not like that word 
to describe his giving. He preferred to 
be known as a “distributor.” In his let- 
ter of instructions to the trustees of the 
huge fund he left, Carnegie said, “My 
chief happiness, as I write these lines, lies 
in the thought that even after I pass 
away, the wealth that came to me to 
administer as a sacred trust for the good 
of my fellow men is to continue to bene- 
fit humanity for generations untold.” 
Carnegie built 1,946 free public libraries 
in the United States and 865 in other 
parts of the world and distributed about 
$20,000,000 in gifts to American colleges. 
In Pittsburgh, where Carnegie started to 
make his own living at the age of 12, he 
endowed the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology with $36,000,000. During his life- 
time Carnegie gave away $350,000,000 and 
created the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York with a fund of $124,000,000 and the 
United Kingdom Trust with $10,000,000. 
Besides his grants to churches of all 
faiths, to the cause of peace, to science 
and other worthy projects, Mr. Carnegie 
engaged in many private charities. 
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Mustapha Nahas Pasha—(mdos’ta-fa na’has 
pa-sha’) 

Fuad—(foo-ad) 

Getulio Vargas—(zha-td0'lé-o var’gash) 

Pernambuco—(pér-nam-b60’ko) 

Natal—(na-tal’) 

Khartoum—(kar-té0m’) 

Ponte Vecchio—(pén’ta vék’kyo) 

Arles—(arl) 

Provence—(pré-va’nse) 

Nimes—(neem) 

Orange—(6-ra’nzh) 

Camargue—(ka-marg’) 
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Bringing Them Up To Date’ 


BRITISH LABOR 

After serving as temporary head of the 
Labor Party during the recent genera] 
elections in Great Britain, Clement Attlee 
(Schol., Nov. 16) has been elected | . 
of the 154 Laborites in the new House gf 
Commons. (Schol., Dec. 7.) ee 

Attlee’s opponents for the leaders 
were Herbert Morrison and Ar 















ful campaigners, but Attlee was retaiz 
as party head because he is rated as 
more tactful leader. 

The 21 Liberal Party members ele¢ 
to the House of Commons will be led 
Sir Archibald Sinclair, who succeeded Sip” 
Herbert Samuel, Liberal leader, defeated 
in the recent elections. 











AVIATION 

The Pan American Airways’ Ching 
Clipper, first of a fleet of giant ai 
liners which will operate between America 
and the Far East, hopped off from 
Alameda, California, on November 22 for 
Manila to open the transpacific air mail 
service. As the liner soared out to sea it 
cast its shadow over the sailing vessed 
Star of New Zealand, which, like other 
ships, took months to cross the 8,00 
miles of sea beatween North America 
and Asia, a route the new air mail service 
is to cover in six days. (Schol., May I, 
Nov. 2) At the controls of the liner wa 
Edwin C. Musick, captain of the Ching 
Clipper, and veteran Pan American Aip 
ways pilot. Postmaster General Farley 
spoke at the ceremonies and read a con 
gratulatory message from President 
Roosevelt. Manuel Quezon, newly inaugu 
rated President of the Philippine Com 
monwealth, spoke from Manila by a radio 





















hookup. BUILI 
Flying the Hawaiian Islands, Midway To 
Island, Wake Island, Guam and Mani B op aye 
route, the liner reached Guam ahead of heme or 
schedule. The officers had Thanksgiving deeert 
dinner at the Guam Governor’s palace, 
and landed in Manila Friday after only ised t 
52 hours actual flying time. More than Tensin 
100,000 letters were carried on the initial tion L- 
trip. improv 
C. OF C. Eevpert, 
Results of the recent referendum com the FH. 
ducted by the Chamber of Commerce of See mac 
the United States among the local ranged 
chambers of commerce threughout the ne the own 
tion (Schol., Dec. 7) shows business mea ee to 
are overwhelmingly opposed to the pol- ligations 
cies of the Roosevelt administration. - 


Eight hundred and thirty-three cham This j 
bers voted, or 64.4 per cent of the total 


membership, and the tabulation showed 4 oe 
ratio of 35 to 1 against the Presidents Scotch-A 
program of relief and reform. Forty McDonal 
five organizations declined to vote. Island 1 
« Moffatt, 

GREECE two neig 
Another chapter in the turbulent bie # Bess one 
tory of Greece was written November % § Donald . 
when the exiled monarch, King George § Later, w 


II, returned to the throne he was fo became | 
to surrender twelve years ago. (8 









Oct. 26.) ance bus 

Hoping to unite the strife-torn nation § S0nable | 
by reconciling the viewpoints of t®@ ® capab 
Monarchists and Republicans, Kiss happy ch 
George promised to “bury the past.” wated fr 

He overturned the government engineeri 
Marshal Kondylis, whose monarchist coup lowed in 
(Schol., Nov. 23) gave King George & ing the ir 
throne, ordered Constantine De tor in a 
to form a non-partisan cabinet to hold # is in St 
new elections, and issued an amnesty only one 


cree which will allow Republican 
ponents, including former Premier } 
izelos, to return to Greece. is 
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“Who's Who in the News 


GEORGIA MUSSOLINI 


Conservatives in the South—and else- 
where—who don’t like the New Deal are 


‘beginning to look with favor upon a 1936 


third party move led 
by Georgia’s colorful 
Governor, Eugene 
Talmadge. Among 
the many violent 
critics of President 
‘Roosevelt, Talmadge 
has been about the 
loudest and most con- 
sistent. 

As Commissioner of 
Agriculture Talmadge 
built a political ma- 
chine that harvested a 
bumper crop of votes when he ran for 
Governor in 1932 and again in 1934. He 
ran roughshod over his opponents in forc- 
ing a reduction in the automobile license 

to $3, cutting property taxes 20 per 
cent, and whittling down utility rates. In 
removing anyone who opposed his views 
and getting his own way regardless, Tal- 
madge has earned the title of “the Mus- 
solini of Georgia.” When a conference of 
prison officials and experts condemned 
the Georgia Chain Gang as brutal, Tal- 
madge strongly defended the system as 
socially desirable. Pridefully pointing 
to his tax-cutting record, Talmadge ac- 
cused the New Deal of extravagance, but 
some observers pointed out that the Fed- 
eral Government has ‘carried almost the 
whole burden of Georgia relief. 

A lawyer by profession, Talmadge likes 
to be called the “dirt farmer Governor,” 
and added a hen house to the Governor’s 
mansion after he was elected. 


BUILDER 


To give impetus to the modernization 
of dwellings and ease the path of the 
home owner who faces a mortgage on his 
property, the Federal — 
Government organ- 
ised the Federal 
Housing Administra- 
tion. Loans made for 
improvements on 
property and for new 

are insured by 

the FHA, and a long- 
term mortgage is ar- 
ranged which gives 
ie, owner plenty of 
to i - 
— his ob McDONALD 

This job of protecting American home- 
owners, and speeding recovery by reviv- 
ing the building trades, has been placed 
on the broad shoulders of ruddy-faced, 
Scotch-American, Stewart McDonald. 
McDonald has a summer home on Long 
Island next to one owned by James A. 
Moffatt, who organized the FHA. The 
two neighbors got to chatting about busi- 
hess one day, and Moffatt decided Mc- 

id i - a= to be his assistant. 
r, when Moffatt resigned, McDonald 
became FHA Administrator. 

Since the FHA must know the insur- 
ance business in order to avoid unrea- 
sonable risks, and also must be run by 
& capable executive, McDonald was a. 
happy choice for the job. He was grad- 
uated from Notre Dame University, got 
engineering degrees from Cornell, fol- 

ed in his father’s footsteps by enter- 

imsurance business, became a direc- 

rag in a long list of companies. His home 
in St. Louis and, though he has held 
only one other public office—police com- 
t—his relentless energy has made 


TALMADGE 


|S Success of community chest drives for 


- Past fifteen years. 
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A FELLOW 
CAN'T GO 
PLACES 
WITH A SKIN 
LIKE THIS! 








But Pete 

is soon 
pimple-free 
and “out 
stepping” 





NO MORE DATES FoR 
ME, THATS sure! 
SUE WOULD THINK MEA 
SIGHT’ TLL GO PESTER 

































HELLO, UNCLE 
TACK. .~{ WHAT 
ABOUT You AND 
AUNT MARGE 
AND ME SEEING 
A MOVIE . 
“TONIGHT 
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OuT WITH 















~ PIMPLES? LISTEN TO 
ME, BOY~WHEN I 
WAS YOUR. AGE, I 
CLEARED UP AY SKIN 
WITH FLEISCHMANN'S 
YEAST. GIVE IT 
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BRIGHT NEW 
Ea 4=BLOSSOMS ON 
MY FACE_/! pA 











“THOSE LT TLE YEAST 
CAKES SURE GAVE you 





Don’t let adolescent 
pimples make a hermit 
out of YOU! 


Between the ages 13-25, impor- 
tant glands develop. This causes 
disturbances throughout the 
body. Waste poisons in the blood 
irritate the skin, causing pimples. 

Clear these skin irritants out of 
your blood—with Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Then the pimples disap- 
pear! Eat 3 cakes a day, before 
meals, until skin clears. 
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by clearing skin irritants 
out of the blood 


Cc ght, 1985, Standard Brands Ip 






















SUNLIT AREAS WERE LEFT WHITE 
SHADE AND SHADOW WERE DARKENED 


A Simple Sketch Like This 
May Win a Prize for 


You in the 


HIGGINS’ 


AWARD CONTEST 
in Freehand Drawing 


A NUMBER of prize-winning stu- 
dents in previous Higgins’ Award Con- 
tests had only scant experience in 
drawing and painting in drawing ink! 
But experimenting creates a thrill and a 
fascination—and soon demonstrates to 
any High School student that average 
ability and an original idea can produce 
remarkable results—results which could 
be achieved with no other type of art 
media. Draw in drawing ink, with a pen. 
Paint with it, with a brush. Combine 
brush strokes and pen strokes—in black 
and colored drawing inks! You can’t 
begin to visualize the numerous tech- 
niques and color effects you will obtain, 
until you try. 

INVITING CASH PRIZES 
$50 $25 815 %10 
ATTRACTIVE HONORABLE MENTION 

AWARDS ALSO 
Write for interesting instruction brochure 
“How to Draw and Paint in Drawing 
Ink,” which presents fresh, new  tech- 
niques and detailed directions that you 
can enjoy and apply to many 
phases of your school work. 
To get this instruction bro- 
chure send us the carton from 
a new bottle of Higgins’ Black 
or Colored Drawing Ink. Con- 
test details at no obligation. 
Read the coupon below andy 
fill out and mail immediately.“ 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc. 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me(check information desired) 


L CJ 


Instruction brochure Details of the Higgins’ 
on How to Draw and Award Contest in Free- 
Paint in Drawing Ink, hand Drawing. 

for which I enclose a 

carton from a bottle of 

Higgins’ Drawing Ink. 


Your Name 





Address 





Your School and Teacher. 


HIGGINS’ _/,, 
DRAWING INKS 
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Distinguished Educators to Judge , : 
“Headline History” Contest 





MISS WOOLLEY 


cational and journalistic endeavor 

have agreed generously to contribute 

their time as judges for the “Head- 
line History” Contest, sponsored by 
Scholastic and the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, officials in charge of the compe- 
tition are anxious that all students take 
advantage of the expert instruction and 
criticism they will receive through par- 
ticipation in the contest. 

In entering this “Headline History” 
Contest, which seeks an answer to the 
question—“How can we keep the United 
States Out of War?” students can write 
their own history of present-day events 
by clipping headlines from daily papers 
and then submit their comments on the 
forces which lead to war, together with 
measures which America might take to 
avoid or prevent such a war. Full details 
of the contest were printed in Scholastic’s 
Armistice Day number, November 9. 

Three shrewd students of past events 
and intelligent observers of today’s his- 
tory will judge the “Headline History” 
Contest... These judges are: Mary E. 
Woolley, Walter Millis, and Carlton J. H. 
Hayes. Miss Woolley has been presi- 
dent, since 1900, of the famed Mt. Hol- 
yoke College for women. In 1931 she 
was a U. S. delegate to the World Dis- 
armament Conference at Geneva. 

Walter Millis is the author of The 
Martial Spirit, which traced the forces 
which brought in the Spanish American 
war. His second book, Road to War, 
showed how America drifted into the 
World War. Mr. Millis is an editorial 
writer on the New York Herald-Tribune. 

Carlton J. H. Hayes is professor of his- 
tory at Columbia University, a post he 
has held since his student days. He is 
noted for his textbooks on European his- 
tory and his studies of nationalism. 


PRIZES 


The following prizes will be awarded to 
the winners in each of the following clas- 


Sis three leaders in American edu- 


sifications of cities by population: A. 
Cities under 10,000. B. Cities 10,000- 
100,000. C. Cities 100,000 and over. 


$25.00 
15.00 


5 Fourth Prizes 
5 Subscriptions to 
the Headline Book 
10.00 Series 

10 Honorable Mention awards will be 
made consisting of a Student Member- 
ship in the F. P. A., and 1 year’s sube 

scription to Scholastic 


First Prize: 
Second Prize: 
Third Prize: 


HOW TO ENTER 


Contestants should send their names to: 
Headline History Contest, Scholastic, 250 
E. 43d St., New York City. (If you want 
a packet of pamphlets and study helps to 
assist you enclose 25c in stamps.) 








DR. HAYES 


MR. MILLIS 











Julius Caesar 


(Concluded from page 15) 
dates from Hadrian. Here every gum 
mer come actors from the Comédie Pra 
¢caise to play dramas with a classic stoy 
upon an ancient Roman stage. 

Other Roman arches include that at & 
Rémy, built by Julius Caesar to @ 
memorate the victory of his uncle, Mari 
over the barbarians. It.stands a few fe 
from a mausoleum with an_ inscripti 
stating that the family of Julius ered 
it to their relatives. In Carpentras te 
Palace of Justice has been built so f 
it encloses a Roman arch in its ep 
yard, while in Cavaillon stands anoth 
called the Arch of Marius. 

I was examining some of these f 
ments displayed in the Lapidary Muse 
in Avignon, when I noticed a number 
boys about the age of our high se 
freshmen and sophomores, poring omg 
inscriptions. 

“Do you find Latin so interesting? 

They all agreed it was. “And not 
all difficult,” one added. 

“Many of our boys say they hate i 
I told them. They were amazed. 

“English is the hardest of any subjet 
to learn,” they all told me. “Anyone 
can speak English should find a si 
study like Latin mere play.” 

I admit that I had never thought mat 
about the Romans, except to comp 
about declensions and conjugations, 
these school boys and I agreed that te 
must have been a great people. 

“And how they must have worked! 
one of the boys added admiringly. 
they left throughout a conquered tem 
tory monuments more striking than 
built for more than a_ thousand 
thereafter, works that have withstood 
barbarian invasions and the battles of 
and flood and time. 

As I sit here writing these sentent 
in the arena at Arles, I can picture, # 
never did before, the Roman pop 
living the life to which it was 
tomed, wherever it might go; demand 
its luxuries and amusements in far ¢ 
ners of the globe; building its thea 
and arenas so well that they still serv 
people’s needs. 

Rome conquers by the sword, but 
by the pick and trowel and chisel. Ii 
wake of her armies stretch roads, @ 
merce, amusements, interests, com 

Ave, Caesar! I apologize. 
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s SIGNPOSTS = 


The National Student Forum on the 
Paris Pact, 532 Seventcenth St., North- 
west, Washington, D. C., announces its 

for 1935-36 in a recent prospectus. 
Any junior or senior high school that asks 
to be enrolled with the National Student 
Forum and makes a serious study of the 

of Paris becomes a “participating” 
school and the principal of the school will 
receive a package of material without cost. 
Schools wishing to win honors may do 
so by working on the 26 suggested proj- 
ects. The 160-page textbook, “The Story 
of the Peace Pact,” will be furnished to 
schools in quantity for 10c plus postage 
and packing. e 


James Truslow Adams contributes “The 
Crisis and the Constitution” to the Decem- 
ber Scribner’s Magazine. This article is 
the first of a series. In his article he 
takes the view “that there is nothing 
sacred about a government or a constitu- 
tion. On the one hand, constitutions should 
not be lightly changed to meet apparent 
difficulty of the moment, any more than a 
man changes his rule of being honest to 
meet a troublesome case.” 

. 

“How Can the People of the World 
Achieve Universal Disarmament?” will be 
the subject of a competition open to the 
inhabitants of the world without regard 
to age, creed, sex or educational qualifica- 
tions. The competition will open in June, 
1936, and further information and free 
literature can be secured from The New 
History Society, 132 East 65th St., New 
York City. 

* 


The Politician: His Habits, Outcries and 
Protective Coloring (Stokes, $3) is a 
needle-sharp satire of the American polit- 
ieal game and its players, written by J. H. 
Wallis. The book unfortunately tends to 
bring Congress into more disrepute than 
it deserves. 

* 

Land of the Free (Houghton Mifflin, 
$3.50), by Herbert Apgar, will be of in- 
terest to social science classes. The author 
deplores finance—capitalism, big business 
credit inflation, stock market booms and 
collapses, yet he believes that we can re- 
tain our democratic government if we act 


quickly. 


+ 

Debaters of the question of socialized 
medicine may want to have a copy of The 
Patient’s Dilemma (Coward-McCann, 
$2.50). A definite program of change is 
advocated. 

* 

George Seldes, who knows Mussolini 
personally, has just finished a devastating 
book about him, Sawdust Caesar (Har- 
pers, $3) which shows the dictator in a 
very unfavorable light. It contains first- 
hand material collected in the early days 
of Fascism and not previously published. 

7 


“Our Social Insecurity Act” by Abraham 
Epstein, Executive Director of the Ameri- 
ean Association for Social Security, in the 

ber Harper’s, is a blistering attack 
upon the New Deal Social Security Act. 
. 

Aubrey Williams, director of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, said recently 

t there was an estimated 5 to 8 million 
young people between 18 and 25 who are 
“wholly unoccupied. They are neither 
Working or attending school”; almost 3 
million on relief. He added, “I feel 

y that society as presently organ- 
is permanently denying all opportu- 

rge groups of these people.” 
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New 5-Color Map of 
the World and “The 
Story of Salmon” 


Both 


Avenue, New York. 


$Froe TO TEACHERS 


This beautiful 5-color World Map (53”x39"’) will help you to 
teach the fascinating story of world change. It is accurate and 
up-to-date in every detail. 
boundaries. And, in addition, it gives a vivid step-by-step pic- 
ture of the vast salmon industry—fishing, canning, etc. This 
map, together with our booklet, ““The Story of Salmon,” will 
provide material for several interesting classroom projects. 
] map and booklet will be sent free to High School Teachers. All we ask 
is  — enclose 10c, in currency or stamps, to help cover the cost of mail- 
ing. ome ics Department, American Can Company, 230 Park 


It gives all of the latest political 








The VALUED Award! 





Cash awards offered by the 1935-36 
Eldorado-Scholastic Drawing Con- 
test are well worth trying for, but 
you will value even more the em- 
blem that is given to every winner. 
These attractive pins are permanent 
evidence of your achievement. 


In gold for prize winners and 
sterling silver for honorable awards, 
they indicate membership on the 
ALL - AMERICAN DRAWING 
TEAM, showing originality in pen- 
cil drawing. 


THE ELDORADO PENCIL PALETTE 


CASH AWARDS 
PUN vesncse i eawasscemel 


Ist 
ns «ks odo in onaadneeee 


3rd Prize....... . $15 
Five Honorable Mentions, each $5 


Start now. Contest closes March 15th, 
1936. Awards are made on the basis of 
originality in pencil drawing—every high 
school student has a chance to win. 
Consult your instructor about the ELDO- 
RADO-SCHOLASTIC AWARDS and 
write for details to Scholastic Magazine, 
250 East 43rd Street, New York City. 
Act today—the time is getting short— 
sketch during the Christmas holidays. 


This selection of 


seven of the seventeen degrees (4B, 3B, 2B, B, HB, H and 2H) 
of lead offered by Eldorado Drawing Pencils provides the range 
needed to obtain the effects possible in pencil rendering. 
School Bureau, Dept. 115-J 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J. 


THE ABILITY TO DRAW IS ESSENTIAL TO A MODERN EDUCATION 
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Greyhound will help you make the rounds 
of family and friends—at dollars less cost 


HIS YEAR, enjoy Christmas seven days instead of one. 

Let the Day be a glorious send-off to a pleasure-packed 
week—climaxed by the celebration of New Year’s. Break the 
routine of winter by visiting family and friends—or by trips 
to nearby big cities and other places of interest. 


You'll be surprised how little these trips cost by Greyhound. 
You can make several short trips during the week, for an 
amazingly small sum. Deeply-cushioned chairs and oversized 
balloon tires smooth out the highway. Two big heaters keep 
you warm and comfortable en route. Drivers are hand-picked 
for courtesy, and skilled, careful bus operation. Ask your 
local Greyhound agent for fares, routes, schedules. 


GREYHOUND 


MMters 











We Want— 


New Yorkers Demand Their 
Constitutional Rights 


By Jack Lippert 


IVING in the East has its shortecom 
I ings. Even living in New York City 
leaves something to be desired, ang 
we suppose the same thing could he 
said of Chicago. At this time of year we 
who live in the snow-zone are reminded of 
one of our greatest misfortunes, na 
our lack of one of those bowl footbalj 
games which every other section of the 
country enjoys during this happiest of af 
seasons of the year. : 

Mind you, we don’t want to give up our 
snow and ice. There is a limit to th 
sacrifice we will make in order to have g 
bowl of holiday football. But we see no 
reason why we can’t have our ice and our 
bowl, too. So we are starting a movement 
to introduce a bowl-game into New York 
City, to be held on New Year’s day, or, if 
that would crowd the radio at that time 
we would agree to playing it New Years 
Eve or New Year’s Night. 

We figure that the country can well 
afford another bowl full of holiday foot 
ball. You can’t give us Americans to 
much football. Colleges have tried it and 
found that the more rope they give # 
the more we like the swing of it. So we 
will dismiss at once any suggestion that 
another bowl-game would be overdoing it 

Now there may be some objection on 
the ground that the climate of New York 
City in January is not conducive to foot 
ball. Twaht, twaht. Look behind any gud 
an objection and you will see a Hearst, 
a California or Florida chamber of com 
merce. Why should a 4-inch snowfall, o 
a 12-degree freeze, stand in the way of 
our enjoying one of the greatest pleasures 
of the Christmas season? And there & 
always a better than even chance that 
New York will have no more snow or cold 
on New Year’s Day then Los Angele 
has rain. A gang of New Yorkers called 
the Columbia football team went to th 
Rose Bowl game two years ago and before 
they could enter the Rose Bow! the Ls 
Angeles and Pasadena fire department 
had to be called to pump the water off te 
field. It had been raining for a week @ 
more. Just the other day the Columbia 
team played in New York City in a vey 
nice snowstorm, a photograph of whith 
we are pleased to publish on the 
posite page. After the game, all 
seniors on the team who remembered tt 
Rose Bowl wetting agreed that it wasa 
much more satisfying and _ characte 
building experience to play in the snow 
than in the rain. 

Now there is still another objection ® 
a New York City bowl-game, and that 
is what name to give it. Most of th 
beautiful names are in use. i 
the Rose Bowl Game at Pasadena, ther 
is the Sugar Bowl Game at New Orleans; 
the Orange Bowl Game at Miami; and just 
recently it was announced that there would 
be a Blue Bonnet Bowl game in Dallas 
Texas. This sort of narrows down Ne 
York’s choice of names, if something 
pretty is desired. 

We could call our game the Snow Boal 
Game. Mr. F. P. Adams, one of Ne 
York City’s leading citizens, has 
suggested calling it the Froze Bow! Game 

If you think of anything funnit 
send it in. We have to work i# 
if we are to get this game Pp 
promoted before January first. 
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A Bowl of Football 














































































Above is a picture of the Sugar Bowl at New Orleans, and the game played in it last New 
Year’s Day between Tulane and Temple universities. It seems sort of silly to call this a 
bowl-game because, as you can see, there is no bowl at all, but a couple of crescents. 





Now here is the bowl-game which is entitled to its name: the Rose Bowl Game at Pasadena. 
In addition to having the properly shaped receptacle, this game also has a tradition which 
makes the other bowl-games look like something that came over in the steerage. 
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: sta SS. SSS SAL ees, 
This is what New York City’s proposed Froze Bowl Game might look like. Northerners 
Easterners, being of a hardy and rugged breed, play excellent football under any 

ms. This very team shown above, Columbia University, went to the Rose Bowl 
two years ago and beat Stanford in a rainstorm. 
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THE SPOTLIGHT 
IS ON THE 


.-- NOT the “lookers-on"™! 


Eighty-one thousand eyes were fo- 
eused upon only twenty-two players 
when the Irish snatched the champion- 
ship from the clutches of Ohio. 

Twenty-two players received more at- 
tention from the world than 81,000 
“lookers-on”. 

That’s always the case. The spotlight 
shines on the players—not the “lookers- 
on”! 

But maybe you don’t care for foot- 
ball, or baseball, or basketball, or track. 
So what? Must you always be a “Side 
Line Sam” just because you can’t or 
don’t want to play these games? 

Of course not—games are to be 
played for the sheer fun of playing. 
But, at the same time—you really 
ought to learn to play some game— 
and learn to play it well. 

Why don’t you try billiards? We 
believe you will like this fine old game. 
500,000 new players joined its rank last 
year. In America today billiards attracts 
more actual players than any other 
game that provides both mental and 
physical activity. 

Talk to your athletic director about 
this. If enough of you fellows ask for 
billiards—you'll get what you want. 


Write Dept. C 251 for this free book 
“How to Play Billiards” 


Written by champions. Tells 
how to form correct bridge | 
—how and when to use 
“English”—draw and follow 
shots—every fundamental 
point. f 





THE NATIONAL BILLIARD ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


629 So. Wabash Ave., Chicage 
The Governing Body of Billiards in the U. S. 















Here's real help for you! Read The 
Scholastic Editor, big monthiy 

sine for student journalists. Tells you 
what to do and how to do it. How to 
make “All-American” ratings. meed 
= = with ideas, suggestions assignmenta, $2.50 


THE SCHOLASTIC EDITOR 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 











Choose the Chelsea 
Where You Get 
The Best 
For Your 
Money 



















ond repose-enhanced by wide ve 
rondas overlooking fouateined lawns 
and The Sea. A beautiful dining room at 






ing @ bountiful FROM 
table of excel y.9 WITH MEALS 
tently prepored AND BATH 
food $4.40 &™., BFST 
Specio! Weekty & D1 a 
end Monthly $3 — BATH 









SOREL HILLMAN + 
te CHRISTIAN MYERS 








to give 

or to get 
that 
long be en- 


will 


joyed and re- 
membered. A 
Spencerian 
Fountain Pen with 


the Easy Quill Action” 
$9.00 


lf your local  stationer 
cannot supply you—write 
direct—mentioning his name. 


SINCE 1858 


THE BEST PEN NAME 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
Dept. E, 349 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 














Wheels. More SPEED with OVE 
BEARINGS. Greater skating. pleasure 
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The Hat 
(Continued from page 13) 


how beautiful everybody looked—how 
happy! Lois Carrington came running 
across the hall, in a nightgown, with her 
hair flying. “Hello!” she called, straight 
at Jinnie; and, “Hello!” Jinnie squeaked, 
almost collapsing at the honor. 

And then into Miss Gilpin’s class. 

The room was packed, was in an up- 
roar. Miss Gilpin was sitting on the 
desk, mending somebody’s beads that had 
just broken. She was swinging one leg, and 
laughing. 

“Hello,” she said. “How’s Jinnie?” 

Then across the room to the long row 
of clothes hooks. 

People were squatting down, pulling off 
rubbers, and overstockings, and _ mit- 
tems ... 

“Hello, Jinnie!’ they beamed at her, 
and she beamed back. She loved them, 
too! She loved everybody—everywhere! 
She wanted to give them things, and do 
things for them! 

The hat was hung up—and all the curls 
fell down, tight and smooth, like little 
sausages. Their unannounced appear- 
ance created quite a sensation. “Oh, 
look! Jinnie Scammell’s got curls!” And 
now for the big surprise. She could hardly 
unbutton the coat, her hands were tremb- 
ling so; but at last they were off, and 
there—there she stood, in the pink silk 
dress! 

Everyone was enormously 
“Oh! how lovely!” 

And, “Feel it!” Jinnie panted. “It’s 
silk! And took at the buttons! They’re 
like roses!” Then she turned all at once, 
and rushed up the room. She wanted to 
shout, “Look at my pink silk dress, Miss 
Gilpin! Look at it!” but she couldn’t 
seem to bring her voice out. So she went 
and stood flat in front of Miss Gilpin, 
and gazed at her beseechingly. And Miss 
Gilpin said, “My word! Don’t you look 
smart, Jinnie!” And Jinnie felt so faint 
with happiness that she had to sit down. 

The angels were practicing their song 
across the hall. You could hear them 
above everything. “—a lit-tul chi-uld is 
born today—” And then a flower came 
galloping into the room and proclaimed in 
a sort of shriek that Miss Peers wanted 
to know if Miss Gilpin could lend Miss 
Peers a Lotta Pins; and the shepherds 
stomped past, lugging their cardboard 
sheep under their arms; and Mr. McPhail, 
the Principal, put in a sudden appear- 
ance, and everyone went right on gab- 
bing and tearing around as if he was 
nothing but the janitor, until he smacked 
a ruler against the desk. 

“Silence!” he commanded; and they 
stopped short, precisely where they were 
—as if the piano had halted abruptly in a 
game of musical chairs. 

“After you have finished your song,” 
Mr. McPhail said in a quick, crisp voice, 
“you will leave the platform at the left. 
The left, remember. And as rapidly as 
possible, and with no talking. You will 
go round—” 

A fairy, too beautiful for words, and 
scarlet with excitement, poked her head 
in and bellowed: “Hey! The assembly 
hall’s all full/ I seen it!” and shot off 
again. 


impressed. 


“go round to the stairway,” Mr. Mw” 
Phail continued, “and down to the lower 
hall, and up stairway C. Miss Gilpin wil] 
tell you what to do then. But remember, 
there must be absolutely no noise, and no 
one must leave the class group at any 
time.” 

After he had gone out they all looked 
rather scared. The assembly hall—the 
Audience! In a few minutes now— 

Hilda Pritchard put her hat on. So did 
several other people. 

“Oh!” Paula Beatty was surprised. “Are 
we going to wear our hats?” 

“Why, of course,” they said. “We're 
supposed to be visiting Santa Claus. Wel] 
have to have our hats on.” 

Some of them, undecided, consulted 
Miss Gilpin. “Shall we wear our hats, 
Miss Gilpin?” 

Miss Gilpin didn’t think it mattered 
particularly. “Would you rather?” 

Jinnie stood quite still, quite still. 

“Oh, don’t let’s,” somebody said. But 
most of the class had become suddenly 
and intensely practical. “If we’re supposed 
to be going on a visit—” 

“Well, let’s take a vote,” Miss Gilpin 
suggested. “All those who want to?” 
There was a white flutter of hands. “And 
those who don’t want to?” Another flut- 
ter, but a smaller one—smaller. 

Jinnie tried to throw up both her arms, 
both of them, but she couldn't. She 
couldn’t seem to move. She tried to speak 
—she must speak! Her voice came at last, 
flaring out, “Oh, no!” she cried passion- 
ately. “Oh, no—no!” 

But it was too late. People were al 
ready swarming about the clothes hooks; 
and in the hall, like the sudden ring of 
a bugle, someone had begun to shout, 
“Grade III! Ready, Grade III!” 

Miss Gilpin jumped off the desk. “All 
right,” she called back. “Coming.” 

The whole room seemed to sway fors 
moment, deliriously. 

“Now, then, everybody—line up! Quick 
ly! Never mind positions; Ill arrange 
you afterwards. Get into line, Hilda! 
And don’t jostle, there’s plenty of— Look, 
spread out there at the back! That’s it! 
Are you ready now?” 

Grade III marched forth into the hall, 
a long, quivering parade, with Jinnie 
Scammell at the end, wearing a lady’ 
me 4. «4 


The news flashed from classroom t 
classroom. “It’s going to begin! Grade 
III is starting!” Everyone rushed to the 
doorways to gaze at Grade III going by. 

Down the center staircase they marched, 
then along the lower hall, where thelr 
presence evoked a_ second spasm of 
emotion, and then up again into a dimly 
lit, narrow corridor. “Halt!” directed Miss 
Gilpin, in a soft voice. They halted, # 
quiet as mice. The corridor ran along om 
side of the assémbly hall, so that whe 
they listened they could hear a rough 
humming sound. The Audience! 

Jinnie leaned against the wall. She fet 
cold, as if something had been blown ot 
inside of her . 

Rows and rows of people—amillions # 
them! Waiting—ready! They were 
facing the platform, so that when the 
lights went off—when the curtains wast 
back— 

She would have to stand up in front o 

(Concluded on page 29) ~ 
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Dust of the Road 


(Concluded from page 8) 


Peter: No. I don’t know who told you 
all this, but if you’re trying to black- 
mail me, there’s the door. ? 

Tramp: I'll not trouble you again, 
whatever decision you come to. 

Perer: Who are you, stranger? 

Tramp: Come closer! 

Perer: I can see you from here. 

Tramp: Come here and look at me. 
Have you ever seen me before? 

Perer: No, thank Heaven! 

Tramp: Look in my eyes. 

(Peter moves toward him as if dazed.) 

Perer: They’re like the eyes of a cat! 
There’s fire in ’em! 

Tramp: Flame from a sunset under 
Calvary. Look at my throat! 

Perer (shrinking away): Ive 
marks like that on a man... 

Tramp: I hanged myself to a dead tree 
on a stony hillside. Listen! (He jingles 
the money in his pocket.) 

Peter: It’s the sound of money! 

Tramp: Thirty pieces of silver, coined 
in the Roman mint at Jerusalem; the 
price of my soul, that’s walked the evil 
edge of the world for nineteen centuries. 

Perer: In God’s name, tell me who you 
are! 

Tramp: The one being that knows best 
the priceless value of the thing you’re 
so ready to sell—Judas of Kerioth. 

(He advances toward Peter, who sinks 
into the chair by the fire, cowering away 
from him.) 

Perer: Let me alone, I say! Let me 
alone ! 

Tramp: You'd been an honest man, Peter 
Steele, and the sun had warmed you and 
the birds piped to you when you ploughed 
the fields. You’d looked against the faces 
of red hills when dawn was new, and 
strained your eyes across blue valleys at 
the close of day. And men spoke you 
fair in the roads and children turned to 
you as you passed, till a little while ago. 
What came over you that you’d put the 
joy of living in pawn for thirty pieces of 
money ? 

Perer: Let me be! I’ve become a hard 
man; and money’s a big thing in the 
world. What’s the piping of birds to me? 
Leave me alone and let me sell my soul 
if I like! It’s mine to sell! 

Tramp: Aye! It’s your to sell. To sell 
over and over, if you like. There’s money 
to be got for it, more than the first 
price you take, and pride, and ease of 
body, and fear of men! But it isn’t only 
your soul you sell, Peter Steele, and noth- 
ing you get will compare with that which 
goes out of you when the first payment 
cinks in your hand. 

Prerer: Let me be! Let me be! 

Tramp: You'll miss the joy of small 
things crying in the grass and _ the 
pleasant sadness that comes of watching 
the fall of yellow leaves. You'll take no 
comfort in the sound of a woman’s sing- 
ing, or the laughing of a child, or the 
crackling of a fire in the grate. 

Peter: I was never a hand at noticing 
such things. 

Tramp: No, but an honest man shares 
all the common gifts of God. He feels 
and is grateful without knowing how or 
why. He seldom knows the joy of it 
all, till he’s lost the power of feeling. 

Prerer: Let me be. 

Tramp: You'll walk the sunshiny roads 
and have only the dust of them in your 
throat. You'll see little lakes lying in 
the bosom of the hills, like purple wine in 
cups of green jade, and have only the 
pain of daylight in your eyes. I know 
how it will be with you, Peter Steele. 

: What do you want me to do? 
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Tramp: Give up the money of your 
own free will. 

Peter: What interest have you got in 
seeing me go straight? 

Tramp (slowly): It’s one thing to die 
in a splendid agony and save the world. 
It’s another to drag the weight of a name 
like mine from century to century; to live 
on and on, and suffer every pain of death; 
to save a man here and a man there only 
to balance my own long account—to die— 
to be forgotten. 

Peter: To balance your long account? 

Tramp: Turn you from the thing you're 
about to do, and I toss a grain of dust 
into the scales. There’s a heavy weight to 
be balanced, Peter Steele, and it’s only 
one day of the year I’m free to search. 

Perer: Let me be. 

Tramp: Would you rob me, too? 

Peter (putting his hands to his head): 
Let me think, I tell you! Let me think! 
(The inside door opens, and Prudence 
enters dressed in a wrapper and carry- 
ing a small lamp. As the light illumines 
that side of the room, the glow fades on 
the Tramp’s face and he disappears. 

Pruvence: Peter, Peter, are you asleep? 

Perer (starting): Eh? No. 

Prupence: Why haven’t you come to 
bed? It’s near daylight. 

Perer: I’ve been thinking, Prudence— 

Prupence: About—about? 

Peter: Say it. I’ve been thinking of 
perjury and theft on Christmas morning. 
I’ve been thinking of selling my soul for 
thirty pieces of money. (He rises.) But, 
thank God, I haven’t sold it yet. 

Prupence (going to him): Oh, Peter! 

Peter: The boy will get his money on 
the nail. I’m an honest man, Prudence, 
I'm an honest man, I tell you! 

Prupence: Oh, Peter, I’m 
glad! 

Perer: Every penny he'll get and in- 
terest. Fair interest! 

Pruvence: It’s a great deal of money, 
but I’m glad! 

Peter: Little enough to give for keep- 
ing the joy of living in your heart on 
Christmas Day. 

Pruvence: I want to tell you something. 
I couldn’t sleep either. Oh, Peter, I 
couldn’t sleep. 

Peter: You’ve been thinking of it, too. 

Prupence: Not about the money. There 
was a lame man here just before you 
came in. I sent him away. It worries 
me, Peter. I’m sorry I didn’t let him in. 
Uncle saw him. He’d been hurt. His feet 
and hands were bandaged. I thought—I 
thought perhaps I feel as if he'd 
stopped somewhere near the house. 

Peter: Which way did he go? 

Prupence: Toward the willows at the 
bend of the road. 

Peter (reaching for his hat and coat): 
Like as not he’d try to shelter himself 
there. (He moves toward the outside 
door.) 

Prupence: Where are you going? 

Peter: To find him and fetch him back. 
We can’t let him freeze. (They go together 
to the outside door and open it. It is 
morning outside.) 

Peter: It’s morning already. 

Prupence: Did you ever see such a 
dawn on the snow? 

Peter: Never in my life. (He kisses her 
and goes out.) 

Provence (calling after him): Tll have 
the coffee on the stove. 

CURTAIN 


glad, I’m 





Egypt Strains 
(Concluded from page 17) 
political aspect which makes much less 


cheerful reading than their economic 
aspect. 
Quite apart from the British, the 


Capitulations have the effect of denying 
the Egyptians any real independence. No 
country can be described as independent 
as long as it has to secure the consent of 
a dozen foreign powers before it can pass 
any law respecting its foreign colonies. 
The first item in the program for Egypt 
which Lord Cromer left behind in 1907 
was the abolition of the remaining judicial 
fetters which constitute the present 
Capitulations. 

Later British Governments have made 
at least a passive agreement to abolish 
the Capitulations subject to the willing- 
ness of the other powers concerned. But 
the willingness of the other powers has 
so far seemed to rise and fall with the 
willingness of the British to become per- 
manently responsible for Egypt. As soon 
as any prospect of real independence 
arises the other powers seem to hang on 
to every syllable of their rights in Egypt. 

Egypt’s present independence dates 
from the winter of 1921-22 when Lord 
Allenby announced the British Govern- 
ment’s recognition of Egyptian indepen- 
dence, with four questions reserved for 
future agreement. The four outstanding 
questions are still outstanding. As long 


as they remain unsettled they form a 
standing invitation to such surprising 
episodes as the violent Italian propa- 
ganda, 


They also perpetuate an atmosphere of 
unsettlement in Egypt itself. In normal 


times the British domination works so 
invisibly that the Egyptians’ pride in 
their independence receives few shocks. 
But it received a severe shock a few 


weeks ago when the British garrison was 
heavily reinforced and the Royal Navy 
occupied Alexandria, and British domina- 
tion became suddenly visible. 

The result has been a revolt against 
Tewfik Nessim Pasha, the Egyptian 
Premier, who is governing with the Con- 
stitution in abeyance and with no Parlia- 
ment. The Wafd, or Nationalist party, 
blames him for “betraying” Egyptian in- 
dependence under British pressure. The 
Wafd now is voicing a renewed demand 
for a treaty of alliance to define the terms 
of the Anglo-Egyptian partnership. The 
Italian menace has made them less. in- 
sistent on the removal of the British 
garrison to the canal zone, but they want 
a larger share of independence—abroga- 
tion of the Capitulations, membership in 
the League of Nations, and expansion of 
the Egyptian Army in alliance with the 
British Army. 

“Egypt must be allowed to cooperate 
in her own defense,” says Mustapha 
Nahas Pasha, leader of the Wafd. 

Reprinted from the New York Times 
Sunday Magazine, by permission of the 
Editors. 
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Christmas holidays. he next issue, number 





Scholastic is following its regular policy * 
This means there will be no Scholastic next week or the week following. 
ristmas to all students and teachers. 


Holidays! 


year of suspending publication during the 
of the semester, will be dated January 4. 
Meanwhile a Merry 









































In the December issue of 


ASIA The Magazine of the Orient 


PROUD ETHIOPIA by Victor G. Heiser 
A brilliant and informative story of the people who 
are the center of world attention today. The author is 
associate director of the International Health Division 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, and has pioneered in 
medical work in Ethiopia. 


IS MUSSOLINI SERVING JAPAN? 
by Nathaniel Peffer 


The Italian campaign in Ethiopia will have profound 
effects on Japan’s policy in China, this outstanding 
writer on the Orient believes. 


THE SOVIET PATTERN EMERGES by John Lewis 
The standards of conduct, and points of view that de- 
termine the behavior and ideals of one hundred and 
seventy million people in Russia are utterly different 
from those in any other country in the world. Dr. 
Lewis explains them sympathetically but objectively. 


BATTLE FOR THE SKYWAYS by Burt M. McConnell 


The next battle for world trade will be fought, not on 
sea, but in the air. Here is the story of the develop- 
ment of international air routes, with particular at- 
tention given to American air companies. It is as 


timely as this morning’s newspaper. 


TURKEY'S FEAR OF ITALY by Melvin Hall 
‘In the event of war, I] Duce will find the grim fighting 
men of Turkey backing the British, says this author, 
who knows Turkey well. 


SPECIAL 


THE “FOUR GENTLEMEN" OF CHINA 

by Wang Chiin-chii 
An eight-page feature article on Chinese art, with 
many beautiful illustrations. The “Four Gentlemen” 
are the chrysanthemum, the wild plum, the orchid, 
and the bamboo. 


MOSCOW MOODS—2 by Maurice Hindus 


Fascinating stories and sketches by a well known 
writer. 


AMBASSADOR SZE by Carroll Kenworthy 


The Chinese ambassador to the United States is one 
of the most distinguished diplomats in the world— 
and a fine poker player—says this interesting and de. 
lightful character sketch. 


BIRTH CONTROL IN INDIA by F. M. de Mello 


India’s problem of overpopulation and how it should 
be dealt with, in the opinion of an Indian resident. 


ASIA BOOK SHELF by Pearl S. Buck 


The important new books on the Orient, reviewed by 
the best known American writer on the Orient. 


These ten features, and many others, make the Decem- 
ber issue of ASIA, The Magazine of the Orient, of 
great value to students and teachers. Every con 
tributor to ASIA is an authority on his subject, and 
the contributors are drawn from every country in the 
world. It is ASIA’s purpose to interpret to English- 
speaking men and women the problems and points of 
view of the Orient. ASIA is beautifully printed, and 
illustrated with many maps, photographs and repro 
ductions of works of art. One year costs $4.00; two 
years $6.00, everywhere in the world. 


OFFER 


4 months’ introductory subscription to ASIA $1 





ASIA Magazine, 40 East 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed one dollar please send me ASIA for the next four months, beginning with the December 


issue. 
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“Now we all know about Noah’s Ark. 
Do you know of any other ark?” 

Tommy—“Yes, miss, the one the ’erald 
hangels sing.” 


—Tit-Bits. 
e 


Dangerous Dan M’Crobe 


A bunch of germs were hitting it up 
In the bronchial saloon; 
Two bugs in the edge of the larynx 
Were jazzing a ragtime tune. 
Back in the teeth, in a solo game, 
Sat dangerous Ack-Kerchoo; 
And watching his pulse was his light of 
love 
lady who’s known as Flu. 
_ —Sundial 
« 

A business man who has become quite a 
figure in the movie producing world was 
recently selecting a chief for his scenario 
staff. The producer insisted that the suc- 
cessful applicant must be a college grad- 
uate. He looked with favor upon one ap- 
plicant, and asked if he had had a college 
education. He received an affirmative reply. 

“Show your diplomas,” demanded the 
producer. 

The applicant tried to explain that it 
was not customary for college graduates 
to carry diplomas around with them. 

“Well, then,’ demanded the producer, 
“say me a big word.” 

—Montreal Star 
~ 


Teacher—“Willie! Define 
puncture.” 

Willie—“A puncture is a little hole in 
a tire usually found at a great distance 
from a garage.” 

—Pennsylvania Motorist 
* 
Chadd—Can you kick a football? 
Barron—No but the pigs kin. 


the word 


Treaties 
(With apologies) 
The tree is made by God, my sweetie, 
But man it is who makes the treaty. 


Treaties whose hungry claims are pressed 
Against that earth where oil flows best; 


Treaties that look the other way 
When greedy armies seek to prey; 


Treaties that let who will prepare 
Slaughter of. innocents from the air; 


Treaties of peace betrayed. The slain 
Know that they gave their lives in vain; 


Treaties, my child, by which you see 
Why God can only make a tree! 
M. P. G. 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


Ideal spot for a good time; just the 
right degrees of loungitude and lassitude. 


Our barber looked at a young man’s 
sleek hair and asked if he wanted it cut, 
or just the oil changed. 

—Readers Digest 
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The Hat 
(Concluded from page 26) 


them! She would have to step forward, 
two steps, so that they couldn’t possibly 
miss her! She got stiller and stiller, colder 
and colder. An old, terrifying taunt rang 
in her ears, “Jinnie Scammell’s got a 
lady’s hat—a lady’s hat!” Everybody in 
the school was used to the hat now, they 
hardly ever noticed it; but all those people 
out there—they had never seen it before. 
It would be new to them, the way it had 
been new when she had first worn it across 
the playground. They would stare. Per- 
haps they would say, “Oh, look at that 
little girl with a lady’s hat on!” Perhaps 
they would laugh—right out loud! And 
the newspaper man—he would write, 
“Jinnie Scammell looked terribly funny. 
She had a lady’s hat on, and everybody 
laughed !” 

Mr. McPhail suddenly opened the door 
on the platform. There were lights be- 
hind him, and green stuff, and tinsel. 

“Very well,” he said, “Ready?” 

“Ready,” Miss Gilpin told him. She 
came quickly along the line, “No talking, 
remember! No noise!” Then up the line 
again. “All right, everyone—” 

She went first, following Mr. McPhail, 
and Grade III moved after her, hanging 
on to one another, breathing hard—all of 
them but Jinnie Scammell. She went on 
standing where she was for several mo- 
ments, flattened against the wall; then she 
turned abruptly and fied through the 
corridor and down the stairs. 

The lower hall was crowded now, and 
turbulent; teachers were hurrying back 
and forth, giving last minute instructions; 
the flowers were trooping from their 


room; the shepherds were already lined | 


up, and behind them the angels, carrying 
candles. She shot past them all, faster 
and faster. Someone called out, “Here! 
little girl!” and someone else said, “It’s 
Jinnie Scammell—” Past Miss Graham’s 


29 


room—past the supply office—and now 
down another stairway, and round a 
corner and down again—down—down— 
into the deserted basement. 

She stood trembling. She seemed to hear 
them calling her: “Jinnie! Jinnie Scam- 
mell!” Then they stopped; and she grew 
quite still again, quite still. The black- 
ness and silence closed in on her, like a 
sea; she was lost in it for a moment, 
drowned utterly; then her thoughts be- 
gan to move a little. 

They were on the platform now, in 
three rows. Ready—ready! 

The curtain was coming apart— 

Far off, ever so high above her, she 
heard a tiny, clear sound. Clapping! The 
audience was clapping. And now a hush, 
deeper than before; and now—there it 
was! Oh, so faint, so faint—like fairy 
singing! The song had begun! She stood 
rigid, following the thin, wavering line 
of music. It ceased; the first verse was 
over. And now—now-— 

Jinnie Scammell closed her eyes and 
stepped forward, two steps. 


Oh, come with us, we know the way! 
We'll show you a thousand lovely things. 
Elves, and fairies, and funny clowns, 
Queens and Kings! 

So come with us—please come with us! 
Just for a single night! 

It will be a beautiful sight. 

So come—come! 

What do you say? 

Now we're starting we’re on our way! 
Yoho! Yoho !— 


And then she stopped short, and slid 
onto the floor, sobbing. 


Reprinted from Aunt Margot and Other 
Stories, by Doris Peel. Copyright Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, 


1935— 
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THE PERFECT 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


and authorities. 


CLEARLY WRITTEN 
For Beginners 
For the Experts 


Only 


“I consider Mr. Watson among two or three 
authorities really qualified to write on Bridge, 
because he is a master player. a great analyst and 
a fine writes—all in one.” 

ELY CULBERTSON. 


“Mr. Watson both as a player and writer ranks 


at the top of the list. 
SIDNEY S. LENZ. 


333 Pages 





Cloth Bound 











AT LAST—a complete book on Contract Bridge, containing 
both Bidding and Play—written in clear, simple, everyday 
language . . . by one of the world’s outstanding Bridge players 


THE OUTLINE OF 


CONTRACT BRIDGE 


By LOUIS H. WATSON 


COMPLETE WITH NEW 1935 SCORING 











EASY TO UNDERSTAND 


For those who now play Auction 
For Average Players 


1.00 


MAIL TODAY 





REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 
233 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose $1 for which please send me a copy of “The Out 
line of Contract Bridge.” I understand that my money will 
be refunded if the book does not prove entirely satisfactory. 
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Stuer 


ROUND TABLE 


The Round Table is open to all under- 
graduate high school students interested 
in creative writing. All manuscripts 
should bear the name of the writer, age, 
school, city, state and teacher’s name and 
should be addressed to Round Table Edi- 
tor, Scholastic Magazine, 250 E. 43rd St., 
New York City. Manuscripts submitted 
for the Round Table will also be consid- 
ered for the Annual Scholastic Awards. 


Reality 


Life is not a grand lady, 

Not a princess; 

Life has freckles 

And flat feet, 

But her eyes twinkle, 

And there is a gay ruffle 

On her plain dark dress. 
—Pauline Stegman, 17, 
Stivers High School, Dayton, Ohio. 
Miss Helen Joan Hultman, Teacher. 


A Boy and the Family Car 


S D! Oh Dad! Id like to talk to 

you a minute. What? I know 
you're ,in bed, but I’ve got to talk to you. 
It’s important! No, I can’t tell you up 
there. I want to show you something. But 
I can’t bring it up there! 

“I'm sorry I got you out of bed, but I’ve 
got to show it to you. Come on out to 
the garage. Yes, it’s the cdr. You see, I 
kinda hit something. Well, maybe I did 
hit pretty hard. What? Well, I did hit 
him. Yeah, but you see, he hit me too. 
You see, don’t you? It’s simple enough. I 
was turning a corner, and he was coming, 
and we sort of hit each other. Yeah, sure 
it was an accident. You don’t think I 
hit him on purpose, do you? His name, 
Oh, why I guess I forgot to get it, but 





Art 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Architecture, Advertising Illustration, Fashion Illus- 
tration, Industrial Design, Interior Decoration, Pic- 
torial Illustration. Teacher Training. 
88 Studios. 91 Instructors. 49th Year. 
Catalog on Request. 
Apply now for February Admission 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 




















College 


JUNIATA COLLEGE 


Huntingdon, Pa. 
Enter from any good high school—either semester. 
Yes, you can afford it—inquire. 


Courses in Arts, Science, Education, Music, 
merce and Finance, and Home Economics. 


Sports, Debate, A Cappella Choir, Orchestra, Drama. 
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Correspondence 


WANT A GOVERNMENT JOB? 
Start $1260 to $2100 a year 


MEN—WOMEN. New 40-hour 
week means many Post Office Jobs. 
Write immediately for free 32-page 
book with list of positions and full 
particulars telling how to get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. E289 Rochester. N. Y. 














Nursing 


NEWARK BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING Newark, N. J. 


Offers a three-year Course to Graduates of accredited High 
fBowitel non-sectarian.) SPRING TERM— 

FEBRUARY, 1936. For information write—Directer, 

Schoo! of Lyons Ave., Newark, N. J. 








he took mine; and I guess he'll get in 
touch with you—so you can get his name 
then. Yeah, that’s right. Did I do much 
damage to him? No, I just dented up his 
fender, smashed his headlight and radiator, 
took off his bumper, flattened his tire, and 
broke a wheel; but that’s about all. Well, 
I'll go on to bed now. [I'll be glad to take 
the car to the garage for you tomorrow, 
Dad. Goodnight, Dad.” 

—John Carr, 17, Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana. Miss Flor- 
ence Guild, Teacher. 


Query 

I don’t seem to comprehend 
Man’s eternal strife— 

Why one man should wish to end 
another fellow’s life. 

—Martin Ellman, 17, 
Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Miss Edith Rodkey, Teacher. 


On Painting a Tree 


tpi God can make a tree.” I dis- 
covered how exact those words were 
when I tried to paint a Douglas Fir. 

One of a large grove that stood firmly 
at measured distances, my subject was so 
tall that to get a detailed picture it was 
necessary for me to make only a small 
section of the trunk with its deep-ridged, 
reddish-brown bark, and of the few 
branches I could see distinctly. So unsuc- 
cessful was the thing I had on paper that 
had even a bird or squirrel been near I 
would have hidden it. 

A tree stays in the same place as long 
as it lives, unchanging and still; the re- 
sult of my trying for exactness was un- 
successful because of this. People can 
criticize more easily something they are 
used to seeing stationary and unmoving 
than a body in action. It is far easier to 
make action. Not many observe what 
actually takes place in movement. An 
animal, for instance is always active, offer- 
ing a better chance for less criticism when 
one draws it as well as he can. Quickness 
is necessary in action drawing. The artist 
can’t become dissttisfied with his work 
because he can’t easily compare the draw- 
ing he has made with the subject. Action 
drawing is a matter of feeling. A tree 
is harder, so much harder to draw, that 
it cannot compare with a memory drawing. 
He who can forget all the little details for 
the spirit of a tree when he draws it is a 
good artist. 

It used to be my habit to put trees any 
place in what I called pictures, but after 
I had lived for two weeks with trees, it 
gradually came to me that even trees have 
an order in which they grow, as studied 
as the marching of soldiers. It isn’t some- 
thing to be seen; rather, it has to be felt. 

Sunshine dropping through the open 
spots in trees strikes the ground and stays, 
moving no longer forward, but climbs 
over logs and living bushes, disappearing 
suddenly when the sun leaves for the 
night. No matter how bright the yellow I 
put on my pictures, it looked like shadow 
rather than sunshine in comparison with 
the brilliantly mixed yellow of the sun. 

I have a greater respect now for artists 
who paint trees good enough to resemble 
even vaguely the perfect picture they 
strove to get. The studies I made were so 
bad that when I was asked, “Is this a cigar 
mixed with seaweed?” I felt no insult but 
replied, “I didn’t even know it was that 
good.” 

—Herbert Osborne, 18, 
West Seattle (Wash.) H. 8. 
Miss Irene M. Lansing, Teacher. 
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SCHOLASTI 


ON THE AIR 


Lionel Barrymore is under contract tg 
the Columbia Broadcasting Company t» 
piay Scrooge in five consecutive yea 
broadcasts of Dickens’ Christmas Caro}, 
This year is his second performance jp 
the series. Watch your papers for the 
date and hour of the broadcast sometime 
during Christmas week. 





* Section 


* 

William Rose Benét, editor and _ poet 
(Dec. 7 Scholastic), and Leonora Speyer, 
winner of the Pulitzer Prize in Poetry in 
1926, will be heard on the Poet’s Gold, 
fifteen minute program Tuesday evening, 
December 10 at 10:45 (E.S.T.). Inei- 
dentally, David Ross, poet-announcer of 
this program for five years, began his 
public speaking career by “hawking” 
newspapers on the streets of New York, 
From “extry” and “pyper” he rose to win 
in 1932 the diction award of the Academy 
of Arts and Letters. 


* 

Coming directly from Town Hall just 
off Times Square in New York City is a 
series of weekly broadcasts called Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air sponsored 
by the League for Political Education 
and the National Broadcasting Company, 
Experts on all sides of controversial ques- 
tions are brought weekly into a good old- 
fashioned town meeting discussion. Watch 
the subjects announced for the coming 
Town Meeting broadcasts (Thursday eve- 
nings, 9:30 to 10:30, E.S.T.). There will 
be material for current events and civics 
classes. 


+ 
A new program on the air Wednesday 
evenings’ from 8:00 to 8:30 (E.S.T.) is 
Dupont’s The Cavalcade of America, 
featuring plays based not on the old famil- 
iar stories of American history, but on 
important events that have been neglected 
by historical dramatists. Everyone knows 
about the Mayfliower’s arrival in America, 
In this series is a play about the May- 
flower’s return and what happened next. 
r 


Dictatorship and Democracy is the sub 
ject of the Friday evening, December 13th 
program (6:45 to 7:00 E.S.T.) to be pre 
sented in a series now running under the 
auspices of the Workers Education Bu- 
reau of America in cooperation with the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education. A feature of this series, which 
deals with American industrial problems, 
is the participation of typical working- 
men and workingwomen who -tell how 
they are affected by present conditions. 

7 


For radio listeners who don’t know 
opera scores by heart and to whom Lohen- 
grin, Faust, and Carmen are so many 
names, there is a new series of programs 
on Understanding Opera. Howard Bar 
low is conducting the series which began 
in November and will run through sev- 
eral months. Tune in on Tuesdays from 
6:35 to 7:00 P. M. (E.S.T.) 

* 


Sixty thousand schools in the United 
States now own and use radios, according 
to a report released by the Radio Insti- 
tute of Audible Arts (about a fourth of 
all the schools in the country). It would 
be interesting to know how many schools 
own and operate broadcasting stations. 

* 

A Christmas program scheduled by the 
American School of the Air for December 
10 (Tuesday) at 2:30 P. M. (E,S.T.) is 
built around Washington Irving’s five 
essays on Christmas in Old England. Lit 
erature classes will be interested in the 
talk about the Yule log, the boar’s t 
and in the old English carols suggé 
by Irving’s essays. 
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Mother Nature 










































































































YEN Me Petes teoked over her vast 
- fields of she Somehow decided to play 

v Sut wheat to receive some 
ngs. 
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Each tiny golden grain of wheat is a tremendous 
storehouse of vital health elements. It contains 
a perfect balance of such elements as carbohy- 
drates, proteins, vitamins and mineral salts. It 
supplies tich food nourishment that builds energy, 
strength, endurance, strong bones and sturdy 
growth. ... That's why whole wheat cereals and 
bread are important diet items on the training 
tables of hundreds of colleges and high schools 
all over the country. 


No. 12 of a series of health posters 
published for High School Students by SCHOLASTIC — The American High School Weekly. 
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Get this valuable book FREE! 
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“letk; wy SPORTS LIBRARY 


A complete text-book 
on basketball. Illus- 
trating various 
guarding and pass- 
ing positions. Coach- 
ing you in defense 
and scoring. Written 
by people who know 
the game. 

Just send two pack- 
age tops from Kel- 
logg’s PEP Bran 
Flakes to Kellogg 
Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. En- 
close your name and 
address. The book 
will be mailed to you 
immediately. 








GENUINE BRAN FLAKES 


HELP PRODUCE WINNERS 


YOUR grocer can supply two things you need 
to make the team: Expert coaching — to teach 
you what to do. And food that helps supply 
the energy to do it! 


Every package of Kellogg’s PEP Bran Flakes 
brings helpful tips on different popular sports. 
And in addition, the Kellogg Company has 
printed a complete booklet on basketball. Just 
send two tops from PEP packages and get your 
free copy. 


Buy these better bran flakes from your grocer. 
Enjoy them often for nourishment, for flavor. 
They help supply strength and energy to play 
the game. There’s just enough bran to be mildly 
laxative. PEP Bran Flakes are always crisp and 
ready to eat with milk or cream. Made by Kellogg 
in Battle Creek. ‘ e i 


*Tune in Nelloggs 
COLLEGE PROM 


A sparkling half-hour of song 
and rhythm. The thrills of 
sports. The excitement and 
color of a different campus 
every week! EVERY FRIDAY 
NIGHT. 8:30 (E.S.T.): 
WJZ coast-to-coast Network 
—N. B.C. 


Kelloggs PEP 


BRAN FLAKES 

















